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The Age of Limited Liability. 
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stone age are also 
things of the past. 
When the history of 
the present century 
is written it will be 
possible to invent an 
epithet which shall 
correctly describe its 
prevailing feature, 
and, commercially, it 
may be described as 
the age of limited 
liability. It is this 
aspect of to-day with 
which we propose to 
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deeply indebted to 
limited liability than 
is generally sup-| 
posed. The Infants’ 
Food Company takes 
care of us at birth, 
and when the drama 
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culated up to one day would be materially 
modified by the proceedings of the next. Many 
limited companies do not seem to get beyond a 
door-plate, whilst some advance to the dignity 
of palatial offices and a large staff; but only to 
dwindle down as quickly as they rose up. The 
recently-appointed Select Committee will doubt- 
less be able to collect some interesting particulars 
with regard to this and other parts of the 
subject. 

Daring the two years included in the report 
now before us, no less than 1,931 limited joint- 
stock companies’ were established in Great 
Britain and Ireland, viz., 1793 in England, 83 
in Ireland, and 55 in Scotland. The sum 
which was proposed to be raised amounted to 
the trifle of 331,721,0001., in sums varying from 
12,000,0001., the capital of the General Bank for 
the promotion of agriculture and public works, 
and 180l., the capital of the Wolverton Market 
Company. Between these two extremes we have 
the National Credit Mobilier with 10,000,0001,, 
four companies with 5,000,0001., five with 
4,000,0001. each, and twenty or thirty with 
1,000,000. odd and upwards. Financial 
speculations are far ahead of all others, 
both in tbe number of undertakings and the 
capital asked for, and no less than 146 com- 
panies of this kind were formed during the 
period under review. The total sum proposed to 


deal. Society is more | be raised was 108,299,0001. This includes the 


humble office where the needy may be accom- 
modated at twenty-four hours’ notice with 
“loans without security,” and “no inquiry 
fees,” in such a pleasant, easy, and gentleman- 
like manner, at least on paper, that there is no 
longer any excuse for a poor man to trouble his 
friends. It includes also banks and “ loan- 
offices” on a larger scale, where no applications 





of life is played out 
we are provided for by the Patent Metallic | 
Air-tight Coffin Company. At every step in | 
life’s journey limited companies are ready to) 
supply our wants. 

Amongst the last Parliamentary papers of the 
session of 1866 was a return giving the names, 
objects, number of shareholders, nominal capital, 
&c., of the limited liability companies registered 
from the 1st of June, 1864, to the 3lst of May, 
1866. The second paper issued during the 
present session was a return of the number of | 
companies registered during the years 1864, | 
1865, and 1866, with the amount of capital pro- | 
posed to be raised in shares. We propose to | 
omit the consideration of the companies which | 
existed previously to the passing of the “ Com- | 
panies Act, 1862,” and afterwards registered as 
limited companies; and alsc the associations 
formed on the “ unlimited” principle, and to 
confine ourselves strictly to the “ limited ” 
companies. From the last-mentioned return, 
we find that the total number of limited som- 
panies formed during the years 1864, 1865, 
and 1866, was 2,738, with a nominal capital 
of 510,000,0001., in round numbers, or more 
than half the national debt. In 1864, the 
number of companies was 972; and the 
nominal capital, 234,600,0001.; in 1865, 
1,011, capital, 201,500,0001.; in 1866, 755, 
capital, 73,300,0001. The rapid decline in the 
number of companies, and especially in the 
nominal capital during the last year, is very 
remarkable, It will be seen from our figures 
that the sum proposed to be raised in 1866 was 
little more than one-third of that asked for in 
1865 ; and in all probability next year’s returns 
will show a similar falling off. The other return 
which we have referred to is a paper of more 
than 100 pages, of which we have taken the 
trouble to make an abstract, a task which should 
have been performed in the Registrar’s office. 
The paper, as published, is a mass of facts con- 
veying very little information. We have not 
attempted to form any estimate of the average 
life of a company, since winding-up petitions 








succeed each other so fast that an average cal- 


are attended to unless the sums take at least 
four figures to write them down. These call 
themselves by the high-sounding names of 
“ Mercantile Credit Associations,’ “ Finance 
Companies,” “ Finance Corporations,” or “ Credit 
Mobilier,” a title which has an unpleasant foreign 
sound to English ears. It is a curious feature of 
these undertakings that the smaller the capital 
the bigger the name; thus we have the Inter- 
national Bank, which suggests a million or two 
at least, proposing to commence business with 
the modest sum of 2,000]. The Mutual Bank of 
England might be taken as a sort of rival to the 
establishment in Threadneedle-street ; but it is 
nothing more than a loan society with a capital 
of 2,0001. Another company, with the high- 
sounding title of London Bank of Madras and | 
Southern India, undertakes the business of 
“banking generally in Madras and Southern 
India” with a like sum. 

Thirty-eight companies for making railways, 
tramways, and roads were formed, the aggregate 
capital being 26,135,0001. The construction of 
a railway in this country requires, in most cases, 
the powers of an Act of Parliament, but we find 
that some of these companies relate to railways 
in England. Amongst them are the Charmouth | 
and Bridport, Snowdon and Portmadoc, Isle of | 
Man, and the Belfast and Bangor Railway Com- 
panies. The object of the last-named associa- 
tion is not, as might be supposed, tu connect 
North Wales with Ireland, but simply to make 
a railway from Belfast to a place in the vicinity. 
Of foreign speculations the largest is the San 
Francisco and Atlantic, with a capital of four 
millions, the object being to construct a railway 
from the port of San Francisco to Roseville, 
California. Nearly six millions are proposed to 
be spent by three companies on Peruvian rail- 
ways; and the public have been invited to sub- 
scribe to undertakings for making railways in 
China, Rome, Antwerp, British Burmah, South 
Australia, and Venezuela. Only one road com- 
pany was registered, and that for the purpose of 
making a road between Pont-street and the 


British enterprise has not, however, stopped 
at the construction of railways abroad ; for we 
find that thirty-four companies, possessing an 
aggregate capital of 19,385,000/., have been 
formed for dealing in land and erecting buildings 
in various foreign counties. It is rather a sig- 
nificant fact that half the capital proposed to be 
thus invested goes to Italy. Thus we have the 
Italian Land Company, with a capital of ao 
million and a half; the Public Works Credit 
Company of Italy, capital, a quarter of a million ; 
the Italian Building Society, 280,000/.; City of 
Milan Improvements Company, 600,0001.; City 
of Florence Improvements Company, 2,0001.; 
City of Naples Improvements Company, 600,0001.; 
Anglo-Italian Public Works Company, 10,0001. ; 
Naples Public Works Company, 1,200,0001. ; and 
Florence Land and Public Works Company, 
5,000,C00l. The remaining companies undertake 
projects in France, Spain, Jutland, South Africa, 
and other countries. 

In the United Kingdom the number of land 
and building companies amount to 296, the 
aggregate capital proposed to be raised being 
29,758,0001. The details may, perhaps, be of 
interest :— 


Number of Nominal 
Companies. Capital. 


Lands and Building generally............ 90... £16,312,000 
Miscellaneous Buildings .................. 20 ... 4,595,000 
Chambers, Clubs, and Offices ............ 24 ... 3,882,000 
a 71... 2,677,000. 
Halls, Exchanges, Markets............... 60 ... 1,569,000 
Theatres and Music-halls.....,............ 20 ... 509,000 
Labourers’ Dwellings ............0000++ oe 214,000 


296 £29,758,000 








Amongst the miscellaneous building specula- 
tions are two Pantechnicons, two grand stands, 
six baths and washhouses, an auction mart, a 
horse repository, a racket-court, a working men’s 
club, and a church spire above all other things. 
The last is rather a curiosity in its way, but 
when we know that the head quarters of the 
company are in Fermoy, we cease to wonder. 
The title is the “ Fermoy Catholic Parish Church 
Company,” the object being to erect a spire 
upon the Roman Catholic Church at that place. 
The nominal capital is 3,000/., in 51. shares. 
We do not remember to have seen the name of 
this company in the share market, and we are at 
a loss to understand where the dividends are to 
come from. Shareholders, we suppose, are con- 
tent to invest their money on earth, in the hope 
of receiving their dividends in heaven. Of the 
hotel companies the most ambitious are the 








Brompton-road. 


Crystal Sanitarium Company, and the London, 
Windsor, and Greenwich Hotels Company, each 
of which proposes to raise a quarter of a million. 
Then we have the City Terminus Hotel, at the 
Cannon-street Station, with a capital of 140,0001., 
and seven others with 100,000/. and upwards. 
The Emerald Isle has long enjoyed a reputation 
for hospitality, whilst the Scotch have, whether 
rightly or wrongly, we will not attempt to 
determine, been accused of failing in this re- 
spect. England occupies a position midway 
between the two. Let the lovers of statistics 
listen to this : one-ninth of the companies formed 
in Ireland were hotel or dining-hall companies. 
In England the proportion was about one in 
twenty-eight, whilst not a single hotel company 
was formed in Scotland. It is to be noticed, 
with regard to the speculations classed under 
the head of “halls, exchanges, and markets,” 
that with the exception of two schemes for 
building an exchange at Manchester, one for the 
erection of a Hop Exchange at Southwark, and 
three others of 50,0001. each, they are all very 
small affairs. The six named companies absorb 
more than a million of the proposed capital- 
The titles of the companies are a little puzzling. 
What, for instance, is the meaning of a ‘ Secular 
Hall,” which appears both ai Sheffield and 
Bradford ? 

The theatre or music-hall companies do not 
all belong to this class, inasmuch as some of 
them were only formed for the purpose of ac- 
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quiring existing establishments. One cempany 
wishes to “acquire and carry on the two Italian 
‘Opera-houses, and other theatres if found de- 
sirable,” with a capital of 2,0001.—hardly enough 
to pay the salary of the prima donna. In point 
of capital the music-halls are far in advance of 
‘theatrical speculations ; but if matters go on as 
they are now, it will be difficult to establish a 
difference between the two. We should have 
deen glad to see the number of companies under 
the next head very much larger. The names of 
the schemes are as follows :—Highgate Dwell- 
ings Improvement Company, ital 5,000U. ; 
Southampton Improved Dwellings for the Indus- 
trial Classes, 10,0001.; Hereford e Im- 
provement, 30,0001.; London (City) Baths and 
Dwellings, 50,0001.; Croydon Labourers’ Im- 
provement, 5,0001.; Operatives’ House Build- 
ing, 100,0001.; Bournemouth Cottage Building, 
-§,0001.; Eton Society for the Improvement of 
Cottage Accommodation, 3,0001. Ireland had, 
then, done nothing in this way ; while Scotland 
comes out very well with the Aberdeen Sani- 
tary Reform Company, 2,000/.; Aberdeen Co- 
operative Building, 3,0001.; and the Dundee 
Working Men’s Houses Association, 1,0001. Two 
other associations have also been formed with 
the same object in view, but, as they are on the 
unlimited principle, do not appear in our table. 
They are the Cleckheaton Building Association 
and the Liverpool Labourers’ Dwellings Com- 
pany, capital 25,0001. 

Seventy-six companies were established for 
the purpose of promoting inland and marine 
navigation. The total capital asked for was 


19,138,0001., and nearly the same amount was 
proposed to be raised by seventy-two life, fire, | 
marine, and miscellaneous insurance companies. | 


Amongst the latter class are no less than 
eighteen companies for insuring cattle against 
rinderpest, two are for insuring plate-glass, one 


with the singular title of the “ Burglary, Rob- company. 
bery, Fraud, and Guarantee Insurance Com. | 


pany,” one for the insurance of crops against 
damage by hail, and we are glad to see three 
boiler insurance companies. The National 
Boiler Insurance Company, which was registered 
im July, 1864, comes before the public with a 
capital of 100,0001.; the United Kingdom Steam 
Boiler Insurance Company, registered in Sep- 
tember of the same year, has a capital of 2,000/. | 
only ; whilst the Boiler Insurance and Steam-| 
power Company, which dates from February, 
1865, proposes to raise a quarter of a million. It 
is not quite clear whether these companies make 
periodical inspections of the boilers insured, as | 
the Manchester Association does, or whether | 
they simply receive the premiums and leave the | 
owners to work the boilers as recklessly as they | 
choose. If the former is the case, we wish the 
companies good luck, and trust they may be the | 
means of preventing many an “ inevitable” | 
accident. 

The number of companies formed for mann- | 
facturing, dealing in, and treating textile fabrics | 
and growing textile materials, amounts to 110, | 
the nominal capital being 11,423,0001. The | 
largest of these is John Crossley & Sons, | 
Halifax, the capital being 1,650,0001., which is | 
followed by the International Wool Company, | 
with a million. Projects of this kind appear to | 
find most favour in Ireland, where twenty-four 
(nearly one-third of the whole number of com- 
panies registered there) have been formed. Only 
four cotton-growing companies have been esta- 
blished, viz., in Bolivar, Greece, Africa, and 
Georgia, whilst three have been formed for 
spinning and growing cotton in foreign countries. 
A company established in Yorkshire, apparently 
for the manufacture of shoddy, is neatly de- 
scribed as the Leeds Woollen Extract Company. 
“‘ Shoddy ” has an awkward sound, but “ woollen 
extract” is faultless. 

Mines, especially foreign mines, have always 
had a mysterious charm for the speculator ; but 
wedo not find that they occupy a very promi- 
ment position in = list. One hundred and 
thirty -one companies, having an aggregatecapital 
of nearly 10,000,0001., aie established cathe 
purpose of working mines, other than collieries 
and quarries, in the United Kingdom; whilst 
forty-four, with a capital of nearly 7,000,0001., 
related to foreign speculations. The locality of 
most of the English mining companies is Corn- 
wali, thirty-three having been registered “ at the 
Office for the registration of joint-stock com- 
panies formed for working mines within the 
jurisdiction of the Court of the Vice-Warden of 
the Stannaries.” Scotland and Ireland each 
farnishes one company. The foreign division 


_of 3,747,0001. The rage for converting private 


land, Italy, South Australia, Russia, and America. 
The enormous mineral wealth of the New World 
still continues to dazzle the sight of those who 
wish to get rich in a hurry, much in the same 
way that it did in the palmy days of Spain. 
The largest of the foreign ventures is the 
Mexican Silver Mining Company, with a capital 
of 1,000,0001. : 
During the period under notice 60 colliery 
companies were formed, with a total capital of 
6,454,0001., whilst 68 stone and slate quarries 
proposed to raise a capital of 3,395,0001. We 
have also engineering, iron founding, rolling, 
and working iron, 67, 9,737,000I.; trading, 30, 
6,567,0001.; tea, coffee, sugar, and rice, 34, 


3,381,0001. ; timber and saw-mills, 17, 1,686,0001. 
Nine telegraph companies proposed to raise a 
total capital of 5,892,0001. Three of these enter- 
prises were for the purpose of connecting England 
and America. One hundred and thirty-four gas 
companies, with an aggregate capital of three 
millions and a half, were registered. Some of 
them related to foreign localities; and these, as 
a rule, possess the largest capital. The City of 
Moscow Gas Company, to whose operations we 
have referred several times, is the largest, the 
;nominal capital being 875,000. Next, we 
jhave the Rio de Janeiro Gas Company, with 
| a capital of 600,0001. ; and the Imperial Austrian, 
| with 350,000. The home projects do not pre- 
}sent any remarkable features, and are mostly 
| for small amounts. The number of water com- 
| panies is small, amounting only to twenty-three, 
| with a total capital of a little more than half a 
/million, The disproportion between the num- 
ber of gas and water companies is not to be 
wondered at, the manufacture and supply of gas 
being a comparatively simple affair, and not 
usually requiring the compulsory powers gene- 
rally necessary to the establishment of a water 





The supply of wine, beer, and spirits is the 
object of forty-three associations, with a capital 


firms into limited companies does not seem to 
have had much effect upon the great brewers of 
the metropolis, and we only find one of any note, 
that of Messrs. Goding, on the list. The most 
ambitious project is the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Brewery Company, with a capital of a million. 
With regard to distilleries, neither Ireland nor 
Scotland does anything in the way of supplying 
the beverage for which they each enjoy so much 
renown. Twenty-two companies contend for the 
honour of providing provisions of all sorts. 
Amongst them we find the Australian Meat 
Company, which hails from Houndsditch,—a 
most unfortunate association. There is a good 
deal in a name, in spite of what the poet says, 
and no judicious tradesman would think of esta- 
blishing a sausage-shop in Cateaton-street. 
Fifteen companies, with 732,0001. capital, were 
formed for trading in fish and oysters. As re- 
gards the commercial success of such under- 
takings, it may not be out of place to quote the 
opinion of the fishery commissioners on the sub- 
ject :— 

** Once in the yearan acre of good land, carefully tilled, 
produces a ton of corn, or two or three ewt. of meat or 
cheese. The same area at the bottom of the sea, on the 
best fishing grounds, yields a greater weight of food to 
the persevering fisherman every week in the year. When 
we consider the amount of care that has been bestowed on 
the improvement of agriculture, the national societies 
which are established for promoting it, and the scientific 
knowledge and engineering skill which have been enlisted 
in its aid, it seems strange that the sea fisheries have 
hitherto attracted so little of the public attention.’’— 
(Report, p. xvii.) 

Mineral oil has now become a very important 
article of commerce ; and we find accordingly 
that it forms the subject of twenty-nine of the 
companies contained in our return, the aggregate 
capital being more than two millions and a half. 
The largest is Young’s Mineral Oil Company, 
with a capital of 600,0001., established for dis- 
tilling hydrocarbon oils from shale. Several 
others have also the same object; but some are 
for working natural wells of “ile” in Moldavia, 
Trinidad, Hanover, Italy, and Canada; and two 
associations have ventured to compete with 
native sharpness, in Americe. With regard 
to the continental deposits of petroleum, no 
sooner has the discovery beer announced to 
the local Academy of Sciences by some learned 
professor, than a few enterprising persons 
draw up a cireular embodying the paper, and 
straightway form a company for purchasing 
the concession. The savant may be well known, 
or not, it makes no difference, the company is 
formed, and it lasts just long enough to answer 


6,470,0001.; smelting and refining metals, 27, | taking 


apply to all companies in whose formation it jg 
possible to use the name of a scientific man, 

The fine arts, if we are allowed to 
photography, have been encouraged by eleven 
companies, with a capital of nearly half g 
million. ‘The International Society of Fine Arta 
proposes “to develope and encourage the fing 
arts,” with a capital of 100,000l.; and the 
British and Foreign Modern Fine Art Exhibition 
erects “a gallery for the exhibition of pi 
&c.,” with the same sum. Graphotype forms 
the object of two associations, with 75,0001, 
each; and photosculpture of one with 50,000), 
The Mutual Photographic Association might be 
supposed to be established for the purpose of 
ing every member’s carte de visite. The ob. 
ject of the Blackburn Photographie and Fine 
Arts Company is “carrying on the 
and fine arts business.” The italics are ours, 
What the “fine arts business” is we do not 
exactly know. 

No less than thirty-three associations hayes 
been formed for publishing newspapers and 
periodicals, the total capital being 228,001, 
What sort of a life the editer of a “limited” 
paper must lead we can hardly realize. Under 
the most favourable circumstances —that is, 
where editor and proprietor are one and the 
same person—it is not always an easy thing to 
keep matters going smoothly. But where the 
editor is at the mercy of a board of directors, 
composed probably of printer, publisher, con. 
tributors, and a few outsiders, the poor man 
must become a cypher, and be content to see 
the policy of the paper vary with the opinions of 
the majority of the board. For a journal tocon. 
sistently advocate any decided views, it is neces. 
sary that it should be conducted on autocratic 
principles. Unless the control be vested in one 
individual who is able to rule with somewhat 
absolute power, the result is generally a blood- 
less and boneless thing, which advocates one 
view to day and the opposite one to-morrow, and 
bespatters the same author with mud or adula- 
tion, as the case may be. The largest of the 
newspaper companies, in point of capital, is the 
Yorkshire Conservative Newspaper Company, 
with 50,0001. ; this is followed by the Western 
Morning News and the Correspondent, with 
20,0001. each ; next come the Hampshire Adver- 
tiser, with 12,0001., and the Hertfordshire and 
Bedfordshire Newspaper Company, Northern 
Daily Express, and the Fortnightly Review, with 
10,0001. each. Following these we have the 
Shareholders’ Guardian Company, 8,0001. ; Car- 
lisle Conservative Newspaper Company, 6,0001. ; 
Family and Servants’ Newspaper Company, 
5,0001.; Reader, 5,0001.; Weekly Advertiser, 
5,0001., and five others for a like sum. The most 
modest scheme is one with a capital 1501. d 

blishing a weekly newspaper at Alcester, 
oak + in Warwickshire. The Fortnightly 
Review, by the way, is now a monthly p 
tion; but the contradiction is in reality not 
much greater than in the case of a “weekly 
journal,” since the word “journal” is strictly 
only applicable to a daily publication. 

People who are continually a 
“good old coaching days” may find a crumb 
comfort in the fact that a company was formed 
for running coaches between London and Brigh- 
ton. Nine companies were established for the 
manufacture of carriages, carts, and wagons, 
with a capital of upwards of a million and ve 
quarter, and twenty-one for carrying gone , 

by horse conveyances. 
the breed of , Heer was the object of the Pal. 
merston Association, the Bozthorpe Stud Farm 
Association, and of the National Stud Farm. 
Agriculture does not seem to have met 
much favour, and only eighteen = 
formed for its promotion, including the — 
above mentioned. Only one appears to or 
plate farming operations, the semen S = 
mostly for the preparation of manures, a “1 
manufacture and letting of agricultural imp: 
ments. 
The recent Board of Trade regulations have 
called into existence six companies for testing 
cables. We find among the miscellaneous — 
a Dollar Recovery Company, which is not, | 
might be imagined, a Debt-collecting yw 
tion, but proposes to raise sunken treasure a 
wrecks. The Universal Company for the 
motion of Industry and Commerce, appears 
be nothing more than a company for asa 
other companies. Then we have a Merchane 
Marks Registration Association for as 
trade marks under the Act of 1862, but it off as 








inclades speculations in Norway, Spain, Switzer- 


the purpose of the promoters. These remarks 


quite clear how the company proposes 60 
its objects. We may take this opportunity of 
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correcting a very prevalent misconception, viz., 
that trade-marks may be registered at Stationers’ 
Hall. It is true that the authorities receive trade- 
marks, but only when they are printed, and it is 
simply as printed matter, and not as trade- 
marks, that they may be registered. There is 
no office for the registration of trade-marks as 
such, although the Bill of the Act above quoted 
contemplated the establishment of such an office. 

The names of some of the companies are 
amusing. Thus we have the Gothic Mining, 
Homeopathic Provident Assurance, rous 
Life Assurance, Unpickable Lock, Galen Che- 
mical Works, and Planet Assurance. The feeling 
which gave rise to the ory of “ Ireland for the 
Irish” is also noticeable in the Irish joint- 
stock companies, inasmuch as they relate with 
only four exceptions to local undertakings. It is 
worthy of remark, that of the three companies 
formed for utilizing sewage, two are in Ireland. 
As a set-off we may mention that there are no 
water companies; whilst Scotland shows two 
out of a total of fifty-five companies of all 
kinds. 

We have throughout refrained from entering 
into the merits of individual schemes. We will 
only remark that the passage from the cradle to 
the grave is in most cases singularly rapid. For 
the causes of this high rate of mortality we 
must refer our readers to the reports of winding- 
up cases passim. The brutal crime of infanti- 
cide appears to be no longer confined to the 
physical world, and im many instances the 
newly-born company is destroyed by the hands 
which should have fostered and protected it. 





THE HEALTH OF THE IRISH 
PUBLIC.* 


Dr. MaporHer has just issued a second and | 


enlarged edition of the course of lectures on 
public health delivered by him to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in which is contained a 
large amount of information respecting the habits 
and condition of the population of Ireland. This 
eminent physician bases his views upon the 
conviction that every battle-field in Europe, the 
prairies of the West, and the Australian bush, 
prove that the physical type of the Irishman is 
inferior to no variety of our species, and that 
his powers of endurance, freedom from crime, 
and resignation to trials, entitle him to a cordial 
effort to raise the particular social and sanitary 
condition into which indifference has allowed 
him to lapse. Over this groundwork Dr. Mapother 
does not spare his lancet, but deliberately lays 
bare the causes of many Irish evils. These are 
identical with those in many another part of the 
world, overcrowding, impure water, imperfect 
drainage and sewerage, and the absence of 
either, choked intramural graveyards, insuf- 
ficient ablutions, improper diet, and a general 
apathetic negligence as to the effects of external 
agencies on the health of the human body. In 
these particulars Ireland and the Irish are by 
no means despairingly behind other civilized 
communities. On the contrary, Erin has ad- 
vantages that are not recognised to their full 
value. The green island knows no plague of 
toads and serpents, and her sons are nearly 
exempt from some of the distempers that rack 
the limbs and frames of other countrymen. 
Malarious and aguish diseases scarcely visit 
Ireland. Dr. John Brown has said,—‘If an 
Englishman is ill, all the trouble is in his 
stomach; if an Irishman is ill, it is in his 
heart, and he is kilt entirely; and, if a Scots- 
man, it is in his ‘ heed.’” But this seems scarcely 
true, for many Irish ills seem due more to errors 
of understanding than of the heart. 

According to the last census there are 89,374 
mud or sod hovels in Ireland, containing only 
one room, and 487,668 mud houses with more 
than one room in them. In the large towns high 
houses in narrow streets, with every room let 
out to different families, furnish another type of 
Irish homes. Dr. Mapother thus describes a 
house in Dublin—56, Bow-lane, West :— 

“ Hall and stairs covered with 3 in. of crusted filth, first 
flight so rickety as to be unsafe; second without a 
bannister ; floor of second landing broken into two holes 
about a square foot each, dangerous to life and limb; 








* Lectures on Public Health, delivered at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, by E. D. Mapother, M.D., Professor 
of Hygiene, Honorary Member Metropolitan A iation 
of Medical Officers of Health, Member of Council of Sur- 

cal and of Statistical Societies, Medical Officer of 

ealth, City of Dublin ; Surgeon to St. Vincent's — 
Second edition, With numerous illustrations. Dublin: 
Fannin & Co, London: Longman & Co. 1867, 





ceilings of both top floors broken, and let in rain; no 
lower sash in window of back room, so that it had to be 
covered with a petticoat nailed over it—such state would 
produce colds and rheumatism ; filthy privy and back 
yard without  sewer—prolific causes of diarrhaa,” 


In Cork, from thirty to sixty human beings 
crowd into similar houses, which, when built, 
were destined for the occupation of a single well- 
to-do family. In Sligo there is misery of the 
same character. Dr. Tucker paints an Irish 
interior with a few bold strokes :-— 

“* Some short time since, I noticed the homely hovel of 
asmall farmer (the tenant of a nobleman), which may be 
taken as the prototype of many in country districts. It 
was about 12 ft. wide and 24 ft. long. The domestic cirele, 
happy family, or menagerie, that dwelt therein, consisted 
of a sick man, his wife, four daughters, one son, three 
cows, one horse, two calves, two pigs, and poultry, all 
one common undivided house—no partition. yy, 
the pigs dwelt beneath the beds, the people iu them, and 
the poultry over head.” 

In various parts of the country evictions and 
the demolition of cabins have driven agricultural 
labourers into the small towns, where they often 
find homes in lanes of cottages built back to 
back, without any sanitary accommodation ; and 
whence, too, the men labour under the addi- 
tional disadvantage of having to walk great dis- 
tances before they can reach the scene of their 
long day’s toil. Dr. Mapother owns candidly that 
in British and American cities the term “ Irish” 
or “ Irish town,” is the just synonym for wretched 
and filthy, and that good houses in such places 
depress in value when let to his countrymen; 
but he considers the disregard of neatness and 
cleanliness to be the fruit of the neglected con- 
dition of the habitations of the poor, and that 
were the younger people to be differently edu- 
cated the reproach would cease. 

Arklow, in Leinster, is the picture of misery. 
The cabins there are usually back to back, and 
filthier and smaller than any seen by the doctor 
elsewhere. In one of these places, he records— 
12 ft. loug by 5 ft. broad, with a roof slanting 
from 5 ft. to 8 ft. high—a woman gave birth 
to three children last autumn, and received 
“the Queen’s rewara.” An old coach witha 
broken roof, drawn to the edge of an open sewer, 
formed the residence of another human being. 
The cholera took up its quarters here, as in too 
many other towns. 

Irish graveyards are nearly all intramural ; 
and no inquiry has yet been made into their 
state, although many of them are in a condi- 
tion the very reverse of that which is required 
for the conservation of the public health. Dr. 
Mapother says he has visited the churchyards of 
a great many Irish towns, and has generally 
found them placed on the highest spot near the 
most central part, whence of course all percola- 
tions must descend into the wells. One church- 
yard he particularly describes, however, as differ- 
ing from this site, for it lies so low that the 
water from the river overflows it in wet weather; 
notwithstanding which circumstance, from 30,000 
to 40,000 people are supplied from it. Fre- 


_ quently he found these graveyards overcrowded, 


and the boundary-walis of others so imperfect 
that the bodies of infants buried near the sur- 
face have been uprooted by dogs. He pleads for 
the appointment of a public inspector, removed 
from local influences, who should judge of the 
suitability of sites for cemeteries with reference 
to their soil, drainage, and position with respect 
to prevailing winds. Evidence was recently 
given by the doctor and others before the Privy 
Council for the purpose of closing one such 
graveyard that had been in use 1,200 years, in 
which it appeared that the soil of it had been 
raised by interments to the second floor of ad- 
joining houses, that half-decayed bodies were 
frequently exposed in it, and that coffins were 
only placed a foot below the surface owing to the 
number of interments. Need we add that fever 
and cholera raged round this death-bed ? 
Typhus is picked out by our author as 
Ireland’s greatest epidemic enemy. He states 
that it is still four times as frequent in Dublin 
as in London, in proportion to the population, 
and that the class of residences of the persons 
attacked prove that it is defective sanitary 
arrangements, and not destitution, that cause 
it. That this poison is more virulent when in- 
troduced into the system in impure water, is 
shown in the fact, that typhus fever prevails 
most intensely in towns watered by rivers, such 
as Limerick, Ennis, Boyle, and Sligo. How 
much is yet required to spread a proper know- 
ledge of the means by which it can be eradicated 
from the ills to which the human family is liable, 
we may glean by observing how a typhus patient 
was treated in Irish cottage homes in a former 





cottage in which he lay was built off, and food 
and medicine handed to him through a small 
aperture left for the purpose. The Folkestone 
people of old time have gained immortality by 
proposing to throw a net over their town to 
prevent the importation of small-pox ; this Irish 
mode of confining typhus is equally ingenions 
and calls for a division of honours. Wherever 
there is an Irish-peopled quarter, there, curiously, 
typhus occurs. He who would do good service 
to his fellow men should endeavour to disseminate 
knowledge of the causes of this arch-destroyer,— 
overcrowding and defective ventilation, impure 
water, bad drainage, personal dirt and squalor, 
and a low state of the system due to improper 


im | Girt. This doctrine we have preached in these 


pages for a quarter of a century, and glad are we 
to see the word taken up in the sister kingdom 
by other voices. Different people with different 
sympathies have urged other requisites as of the 
first importance to health. Thus, John Hun- 
ter’s receipt for rearing healthy children was, 
“plenty of milk, plenty of sleep, and plenty of 
flannel.” The Duke of Wellington’s first pro- 
vision for the soldier was a good pair of shoes, 
the second a spare pair of good shoes, the third 
@ spare pair of soles. The French physician’s 
legacy to the public was a recommendation of 
air, diet, and exercise. Moses and Mahomet, 
in the words of Mr. Disraeli, made cleanliness 
religion. Benjamin Franklin considered that the 
colour of our clothing was not without influence 
upon our health ; but it is noticeable that none 
of these things would be of avail to those doomed 
to live im an ill-conditioned honse, or even in a 
clean house if it were situated in a town im 
which ungani conditions existed. 

Although the Celt is attracted towards the 
West, with a power as strong as that which 
draws the magnet to the pole, and the wealthy 
in nearly all the principal European cities ex- 
hibit the same preference for the west end of 
them, the opulent residents of Dublin have taken 
up their position in the south and south-east 
portions. The chemical factories are at the east 
end, where cholera has prevailed in excess be- 
yond other districts. The soil is gravel and 
strong yellow clay in the low levels, and calp 
limestone in the higher. A company has been 
recently established, called the Industrial Tene- 
ments Company (Limited), for the purpose of 
acquiring, by purchase or lease, old but sub- 
stantial bouses in the localities which fashion 
has deserted, and fitting them up as dwellings 
replete with every sanitary requisite for the 
working classes. There are 9,000 houses already 
let out in tenements in the city, but no provision 
whatever is made for the common decencies of 
life in many of them, and they are, moreover, 
let at exorbitant rents. Improved dwellings 
have also been thought of in other quarters, and 
a block containing 120 rooms was commenced 
in December, as recently recorded. Our author 
considers there are yet four things needfal be- 








epidemic. As soon as seized, that portion of the 


fore dwellings for the poor can be improved 
to an extent likely to make any perceptible 
difference to the public health. These are, in 
his own words :— 

“©1, The constitution of a complete controlling 
authority for directing local government and 
sanitary improvements. 

2. The enactment of a comprehensive building 
code : the passing of local Acts, being expensive, 
is often avoided. 

3. That our sanitary laws should be compunl- 
sory im cases of flagrant neglect ; the permission 
to act is still very generally construed as per- 
mission not to act. 

4, A generally diffused desire on the part of 
employers and landowners to provide for the 
healthful wants of their dependents; and this 
will grow according as the masses are educated 
in the knowledge of the laws which regulate the 
well-being of their own bodies.” 

Dr. Mapother agrees that there are seasons to 
diseases, and thus apportions them: inflamma- 
tions of the breathing organs, rheumatism, 
dysentery, and scarlet fever to winter; these, 
with the addition of croup and whooping-cough to 
spring; bowel diseases, typus fever, and small 
pox, to summer; and autumn he considers, with 
Tertullian, is the most fatal of all seasons. 
English statistics do not quite corroborate this 
theory, the three winter months appearing to be 
the most fatal to life. He is of opinion that 
consumption is more frequent in Ireland than in 
any other country. This afiliction, scrofula, 
rickets, ophthalmia, and rheumatism, sre all 
traced to the potato. It is generally allowed 
that the last-mentioned complaint is due to an 
acid in the blood; some authorities 
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lactic, but by our author stated to be carbonic 
acid; which is the result of a long-continued 
starchy or saccharine diet. Seeing how our navy 
has been relieved from the fearful scourge of 
scurvy by the simple introduction of lemon 
jvice, we cannot but look forward to a similar 


MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARIES. 


Aone the civic and municipal institutions, 
and educational agencies of Cottonopolis there is 
none that more brightly displays the enlightened 
liberality of the inhabitants, or that is more 
worthy of imitation by other communities, than 





rescue from other diseases by a like attention to 
the deficiencies in the fuel with which the frame 
is supplied to maintain its powers. As one 
means of improving the diet of the labouring 
classes, Dr. Mapother advocates the use of 
Monte Video beef, when prepared according to 
Professor Morgan’s plan, as an ingredient in the 
popular dish called Irish stew; and as another, 
the establishment of dining-rooms where working 
people can procure a cheap and well-cooked 
dinner. Rye-bread he recommends as contain- 
ing twice as much lime and three times as much 
phosphoric acid as wheat, and banishing dys- 
peptic complaints, and at the same time doing 
away with all inducement to the use of alum, 
which produces dyspepsia and constipation. It 
was Cobbett’s opinion that for every man 
who died of starvation, there were seven who died 
from overfeeding. Ourauthor does not find this 
to be the case on his ride of the Channel, but 
rather follows in the steps of Dr. Erasmus Wilson 
in advocating a much more liberal diet for chil- 
dren and young people than is generally believed 


the Manchester Free Libraries, now five in num- 
ber, which were established in 1852, under Mr. 
Ewart’s Library and Museum Act of 1850, since 
amended by the Act of 1855. 

It is not our object herein to descant upon the 
glories of the inaugural ceremonies, although 
the subject is very tempting. The auspicious 
occasion brought together a brilliant galaxy of 
intellectual lights. Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer 
Lytton, Charles Knight, Sir James Stephen, 
Monckton Milnes, Shaftesbury, Frank Stone, 
John Bright, Dr. Vaughan, the Bishop of Man- 
chester, and numerous other distinguished men, 
“assisted” on the occasion with hearty good 
will. 

In a characteristic speech, Mr. Charles Dickens 
referred, at the opening meeting, to the phrase, 
“the Manchester School,’ which had by that 
time become established in the national vocabu- 
lary, and which, he said, had very contradictory 
interpretations,—some persons maintaining that 
the dcctrines of the school were very broad, 





to be necessary. The effect of good food upon the | 
adult Irishman is seen in the extra physical | 
power and mental quickness he displays when | 
from home. If the agricultural labourer at 
home could live as he does in America, upon 
tea and coffee, fried pork and mutton, sausages, | 
curds, buckwheat-cakes, fried vegetables and 
sour krout for breakfast, with similar choice 
and plenty for luncheon, at ten, dinner at 
twelve, and supper at five, he would be as 
efficient in Kilkenny as he is in Kentucky. 

On the subject of baths our author gives new 
information. He says he has frequently asked 
the poor at hospitals when they had last bathed 
their whole bodies; and the answer was nearly 
always “never,” or “ not for years,” the excep- 
tions being young men who have taken an 
cocasional plunge in the sea. He then mentions 
that the law agent of the Health Committee is 
the advocate of an endeavour to organize a system 
of female sanitary sergeants, who shall have 
power to enter humble houses and wash the 
women and children in them, whether they ap- 
prove of such ablutions or not, as he finds the 
system of washing the boys admitted to a certain 
ragged school to have had the best results, the 
foul smell in the school-room being banished 
and contagious disorders checked in theirravages. 
Notwithstanding this perception of the benefits 
of bathing, there is but one institution in Dublin 
which places a frequent bath within the means 
of the poor man. Eighteen thousand persons 
avail themselves of the privilege per annum, a 
number which would be doubtless increased if 
there were more baths. 

It seems almost a fashion now to take up the 
subject of sanitary reform as though it was quite 
a new idea, and that nothing has been hitherto 
done to help on the wheel of progress. We have 
seen works in which no notice whatever has 
been taken of previous labourers who have re- 
claimed the land and made it ready for others to 
plant. Discouraging, indeed, often, is the work 
of the pioneer, for he bears the brunt of the 
burtien and yet may not stay to see the results 
that follow in his footsteps. But Dr. Mapother 
is not a writer who avails himself of the labours 
of others without acknowledgment: upon his 
pages may be found the names and words of 
most of our sanitary reformers. Neither is he 
one of those who think they can dispense with 
the experience, skill, and learning of the archi- 
tect. Directly he approaches the domains of 
architecture, whether in the construction of 
hospitals, houses, or hu+s, he stops and points 
to the proper authorities. When we add to this 
acknowledgment of his candour and reticence 
that he has sprinkled his lectures with striking 
facts we shall have given our readers a fair 
idea of the way in which he has treated this 
department of Irish rights and wrongs. 








LiverrooL. ARCHITECTURAL SociETy.—At the 
eleventh annual meeting of the present session 
of this society, Mr. T. J. Kilpin, the president, in 
the chair, Mr. J. A. Picton read a paper entitled 
‘Notes of a Sketching Tour in France and 
Belgium, with illustrations.” The paper was 
illustrated by reference to numerous drawings. 





and some that they were very narrow; some 
that the school was all-cant, others that it was 
all cotton. “I have solved this difficulty,” said 
he, “‘ by finding here to-day that the Manchester 


| School is a great free-school, bent on carrying 


instruction to the poorest hearths. It is this 
great free-school, inviting the humblest work- 
man to come in and be a student—this great 
free-school, munificently endowed by voluntary 
subscriptions in an incredibly short space of 
time, starting upon its glorious career with 
above 20,000 volumes of books, knowing no sect, 
no party, and no distinction, nothing but the 
public want and the public good—that shall 
henceforth represent to me the ‘ Manchester 
School.’” Before proceeding to notice the 
“‘ school ”’-houses of the Manchester free libraries, 
it may be mentioned that the 20,000 volumes 
with which the first free library was opened, 
little more than fourteen years ago, have quad- 
rupled in number, there being now above 
80,000 on the shelves of the Reference Library, 
or in the hands of readers in that department, 
or of borrowers from the lending libraries. The 
first library school-house has had four affiliated 
district libraries added. In three of these the 
business is carried on in buildings erected at 
the public cost, for the special purposes to which 
they are devoted, and the fourth branch is 
having a new house erected for it. 

It is to be regretted much that a project so 
great and so deserving as that with which the 
Manchester Free Libraries’ Committee have 
been entrusted should have been marred, to a 
considerable extent, and have been restricted in 
public usefulness, by serious mistakes from the 
first step—it may be truthfully added, to the 
last—in their provision for the housing of their 
noble institutions. 

The nucleus of the Manchester Free Libraries 
was formed at Campfield, where the collection is 
still known as the chief library. This was the 
first library established under the Act referred 
to, and the first free lending library maintained 
at the public cost, out of local rates, opened in 
the kingdom. If the late Sir John Potter and 
his co-labourers in the grand initiatory steps 
could have anticipated the experience of the last 
fifteen years, we venture to think that the chief 
library would never have been located at Camp- 
field, and that the temptations of a cheap, but 
ultimately dear, purchase, would have been re- 
sisted. Several considerations operated as insti- 
gations to the purchase of a site unsuitable, and 
of a building ill adapted for a Central Free 
Library of Reference, and for circulation. The 
“ Hall of Science,” founded by Robert Owen and 
his disciples, was a large, hideous, unfinished 
brick building, in which various “ educational 
efforts” were made on week-days and on Sun- 
days, for the elaboration of a“ new moral world.” 
In its later days the educational efforts became 
degraded into orgies, indulged in by promiscuous 
dancing parties of boys and girls and young 
people—factory operatives chiefly. These were 
not satisfactory to the more punctilions inhabi- 
tants of the district, nor considered creditable to 
the general community. They were resorted to 
probably more as a means of meeting the liabili- 
ties of the concern than as moral agencies. The 
“hall” went a-begging for a buyer, and was 


the Free Libraries. The site is anything but 
central, or suitable for the deposit of such a large 
collection of rare and valuable works for sty 
and reference. It is quite on the outside of the 
business part of the city; and even as 
residential passers by, can scarcely be said to be 
on the road to anywhere. The gaunt unfinished 
building required more money for its, at best, im. 
perfect adaptation, and has required more money 
since for its maintenance, than would haye 
sufficed to have erected a new specially 
building in a suitable situation. The structure had 
to be almost entirely remodelled; the window 
spaces were all re-adjusted, and the walls th 
greatly weakened. To gain an additional room, 
the walls were raised, and a heavy roof placed 
upon them,—much too heavy for their shattered 
condition. The side front of the remodelled 
building, which is in the Italian style, was faced 
with Portland cement, which is constantly 
shaking off, and necessitating repainting of the 
two fronts, side, and entrance, every few years, 
at a large cost each time. Heavy expenditure 
has also been incurred in the various attempts, 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances, 
to warm, ventilate, and light the rooms of g 
radically defective building. Notwithstanding 
all the disadvantages presented at the outset, 
the late Mr. Pickard, of the Architectural 
Department of the Manchester Corporation, con. 
trived to plan and fit up a noble room for the 
purposes of the Reference Library. This apart- 
ment is above 80 ft. long by 54 ft. wide, and has 
a coved and panelled ceiling, the height being 
about 20 ft. to the spring of the cove, and to its 
top, 27 ft. It is lighted by twelve windows—six 





on each side, which are 16 ft. 6 in. in height, by 
5 ft. 3 in. wide. The lower room, used as a free 
newsroom and lending library, is of the same 
‘area as the Reference Library, but considerably 
lower in the ceiling, and very difficult to keep 
sweet, crowded as it constantly is with news- 
paper readers and visitors to the lending library. 
The serious disadvantages resulting from the in- 
convenient situation and other causes of the 
Free Reference Library of Manchester, are 
likely to be remedied by the resolution which 
has been adopted by the city council, that accom- 
modation shall be provided for the department 
in the new town-hall; always provided, of 
course, that the protracted discussions concern- 
ing the site and the extent of the proposed 
town-hall should end more tangibly and sensibly 
than the lively debates and voluminous doca- 
ments devoted a few years since to the new 
Post-office question, which ended in the Govern- 
ment order,—“ As you were,”—and in failure 
to obtain upon either of the sites fought for 
a building worthy of the city. 

The outgrowths of the chief library have been, 
in succession, a branch library in Hulme, for the 
use of the inhabitants of that district; anotner 
in Ancoats; a third in Rochdale-road; and, 
lastly, a fourth in Rusholme-rood. With the 
map of Manchester before us, and noting the 
localities in which the branch libraries are 
planted, we conclude that one more, to serve the 
inhabitants of the Strangeways and Cheetham- 
hill district, on the north side of the town, will 
complete the system, and satisfy all reasonable 
requirements for some time. 

With limited means at their disposal, the 
library committee, in opening the firet two 
branch libraries, Hulme and Ancoats, adapted 
the most suitable existing buildings they could 
secure for temporary occupation. These pre 
mises,—ordinary shops and dwelling-houses,— 
were, as may be supposed, very difficult of 
adaptation to such special uses as news-rooms 
and libraries, and the accommodation so extem- 
porized is not fairly open to criticism. The 
inconvenient occupation of these make-shift 
places had its use, however, in the negative sense 
of giving experience “ how not to do it,” #8 Te 
gards premises, and indicated the esse? 
requisites that should be provided in buildings 
specially erected for free news-rooms and libra- 
ries. A wise use has been made of the exper 
ence thus acquired in relation to two of the new 
branch libraries that have been built by the 
committee, but it has been utterly disregard 
in relation to two others, one finished av the 
other in course of erection. The two former are 
the new branch libraries at Hulme aud in F 
dale-road, which were built to the plans of the 
late Mr. Richard, of the Manchester corporation ; 
the others are the Rusholme-road branch, Te 
cently completed, and the Ancoats branch, 0 
course of erection upon the plans of Mr. Water 
house. Whether the architect had carte blanche 





bought for a very small price by the founders of 


from the library committee we do not know, but 
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the news-room at Rusholme-road is certainly 
Alen for the uses to which the room is ap- 
plied. 

The sententious counsel once given, on the 
eve of battle, “ Put your trust in God, my boys, 
but keep your powder dry,” contains the essential 
elements of the instructions upon which the 
officers in charge of public reading-rooms require 
to act, “ Have confidence in your visitors, but 
keep your eye upon them.” ll such places of 
resort, from the great reading - room of the 
British Museum—with its radiating desks all 
raked and commanded by the officials in the 
centre of the room—downwards, require to be 
under surveillance throughout their entire area. 
Even in the British Museum the abstraction of 
books, parts of books, and prints, maps, &., is 
not an unknown crime, The news-rooms con- 
nected with each of the five free libraries of 
Manchester are open to all comers, absolutely 
free and without the necessity for introduction or 
qualification of any sort, other than freedom 
from an offensively filthy or an inebriated condi- 
tion. It is no great detraction from the glory 
of these institutions, nor a thing to be wondered 
at, that papers are occasionally purloined, partly 
through ignorant, partly through criminal, 
cupidity ; neither is it to be wondered at that 
these offences should be numerous in exact pro- 
portion to the laxity of attention on the part of 
the officer in charge of the room, and to the 
hinderances that its construction and arrange- 
ments may throw in the way of his complete 
surveillance. The public room in Livesey-street, 
Rochdale-road, is the first new building which 
was erected by the Library Committee. The one 
public rooom, 42 ft. by 32 ft., serves for both 
reading-room and library, the lending books 
being shelved across one end of the room, witha 
short return of shelving within the librarian’s 
counter on each side. The entire area of the 
room is constantly within the range of his vision. 
The library has a handsome dressed stone front, 
and, adjoining it, a rather shabby house—also 
built by the Corporation—and occupied by the 
librarian. The room has a lantern-roof, and is 
lighted at night—as are also, we ought to have 
said before, the rooms in the chief library, at 
Campfield—by gas sunlights, with arrangements 
for carrying off completely the products of com- 
bustion, and the vitiated air exhaling from the 
Visitors. 

This branch serves its purpose well in all 
other respects than this, that it is about half 
the size it should have been. A small fact this 
may seem, but it is worth being kept in mind in 
the discussions as to the first provision, and the 
expansibility of the proposed new town-hall for 
the city. 

The second new branch library built by the 
committee was for the important township of 
Hulme, in the Stretford new road. The accom- 
modation here is on a much more extensive scale 
than at Rochdale-road. The library occupies 
one wing of the finest building in the township, 
—the Hulme Town-hall. To the right of the 
entrance is the lending library, with an area of 
44 ft. by 29 ft. within the counter. The news- 
room, to which there is a wide passage in front 
of the library counter, is a fine light and lofty 
apartment, 47 ft. long by 44 ft. wide. The plan 
is simple and unpretending, the result admi- 
rable. The arrangements for the shelving of the 
books in the library are most convenient ; wings 
being thrown out from the walls carrying double- 
fronted shelves. The division between the 
library and the news-room is by a partition, 
glazed in the under part, by which the librarian 
can commend a view of every visitor in the 
room. This he does by the help of the simple 
arrangements in the reading-room. Along the 
walls on one side and one end are reading-slopes 
for the accommodation of about forty papers. 
The main portion of the area of the room is 
occupied by four long and wide tables, with 
forms round them; such tables being covered 
with weekly newspapers, magazines, and other 
periodicals. This branch has worked very suc- 
cessfully from its opening; the success being 
partly attributable, doubtless, to the efficiency of 
the librarian, Mr. B. Chadwick, but not less so to 
the constructional internal arrangements. 

The next branch library opened was that at 
Rusholme-road, a few months since, when Lord 
Shaftesbury and other notable men lent éclat to 
the occasion. In this building there may be 
progress in the way of art; bricks and stone, and 
fine boards, and skirtings, are certainly left to 
look what they are, but there has been retro- 
gression as regards the fitness of the room for its 

iar use. It would seem to us that the 


owners of the land upon which this build- 
ing is erected might have made it almost 
anything within a reasonable limit in form 
and arrangement that they could have de- 
sired. It presents a frontage of about 80 ft. 
to the street. The lending-library, in the 
front part of the building, is 58 ft. by 30 ft. 
wide ; and is arranged as regards shelving on a 
similar plan to the Hulme Branch. Above the 
library is a large room available for a district 
lecture, meeting, or concert-hall. With these 
provisions we have no fault to find. A back 
building is run out at a right angle from the 
front block. This back portion is the free 
news-room, and is 60 ft. long by 30 ft. wide. It 
is lighted in the day-time by ranges of clearstory 
lights, and by a seven-light wheel stained glass 
window in the gables. The walls are sufficiently 
lofty, 24 ft. to the wall-plate above the clear- 
story. The glass screen exists, as at the Hulme 
branch, between the lending-library and the 
news-room, but here the standing reading-boards 
are ranged across the room; and, unless the 
librarian can see through several files of readers, 
and as many deal boards, he can have no over- 
sight of the occupants of the room. But this is 
not all. To the right and left of the clearstory 
wall are, on the ground-floor, series of alcove 
recesses 9 ft. deep from front to back. These 
are each fitted up with a four-sided reading- 
slope in the centre, and are seated all round ; 
and are, it need not be added, quite out of the 
reach of the librarian’s eye, and even, for the 
most part, out of sight of the occupants of the 
body of the room. In these recesses the wicked 
of the visitors may play all sorts of pranks with- 
out fear of detection. It should be mentioned 
here, in connexion with these institutions, that 
the visitors may not only read the newspapers, 
but they may also obtain books to be read “ on 
the premises,” and returned to the librarian 
when they leave thenews-room. Revisiting the 
room, after the gas is lighted, that is, when the 
room is most used, it seemed to us that the gas- 
jets, which are arranged round the walls in 
brackets, throw a fine light upon the principals 
and ties of the open timber roof, but put the 
papers, for the greater part, into shadow. The 
alcoves must either be bricked up, and the space 
wasted, or the main wall must be taken down 
and rebuilt to enclose all the area to be used as 
@ news-room. 

The new branch library at Ancoats is upon 
the same plan, in its main features, as that we 
have been referring to; but the committee have 
determined to give up the alcove arrangement. 

We have dealt rather lengthily with this sub- 
ject, from the belief that it is important that the 
municipalities which have adopted, and are 
adopting, the Free Libraries’ Act, may have 
information that may be of use for their guidance 
in providing the necessary buildings. 








AN EARLY ENGLISH DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECT. 


JOHN THORPE. 


In this well-encouraged age of architecture in 
England, when the Tudor or Elizabethan style 
is the prevailing fashion among the successors 
of Inigo, Sir Christopher, and Sir William 
Chambers, some account of the ablest architect 
who flourished in England, whose works are now 
again in fashion,—and of whom, unhappily, there 
is little known,—will not be deemed out of place, 
I trust, in the columns of the Builder. The 
skilled thousands who admire Wollaton Hall, 
near Nottingham, Hatfield House, in Hert- 
fordshire, and Holland House, in Middlesex, will 
be pleased to have told them all that is publicly 


known :— 
« How nothing’s that”’* 


of the great High Priest of this old revived, 
patched, vamped, picturesque, and truly English 
style of architecture,—more especially so when 
what is retold is relieved with a little (however 
infinitesimal) that is new. ; 
A certain John Thorpe (one Thorpet), an archi- 
tect and surveyor,—I may safely call him,—was 
largely employed in England during the latter 
years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth and the 
opening years of the reign of King James lL. 
He practised,—if, indeed, he did not invent,— 
a Domestic style of architecture dear to the 





* Ben Jonson of William Camden. 
+ Bishop Burnet’s “one Prior” (the poet) and the 





epigram thereon must be in the ready recoilection of 
many. : 


hearts and hearths of England. Yet, oddly 
enough, we may safely assert that his name 
was unknown to Wren, to Vanbrugh, to Gibbs, 
to Kent, to the Earl of Burlington, and Batty 
Langley. His name escaped the diligence of 
George Vertue, and was only revived or resusci- 
tated by an accident. 

When (about the year 1772) Walpole was busy 
with his Anecdotes of Art in England, the then 
Earl of Warwick (a Greville), attracted by his 
book, considerately placed at his disposal for 
fature use an atlas-sized volume of designs, ele- 
vations, &c., the work of one John Thorpe, of 
whose existence the diligent George Vertue was 
not aware (for he had collected nought about 
him), and of whom, a pains-taking inquirer like 
the Lord of Strawberry-hill (that romance in 
lath and plaster) knew nothing, or at least had 
nought to tell. And yet what nothings Walpole 
has preserved and set in gold by the inimitable 
artifice of his pen. “ Pretty in amber,” &c. 

That Walpole valued the atlas-sized volume 
we may readily understand; that he coveted it 
we may safely assert; that he returned it to 
Lord Warwick is certain, for the volume was 
sold 10th April, 1810, at the sale (so Mr. Dall- 
away tells us) of the library of the Hon. Charles 
Greville, and bought by no less a person than 
Mr. Soane, R.A., afterwards Sir John Soane. 
Mr. Dallaway adds, that the fortunate purchaser 
“offered it to Lord Warwick for the price he had 
given, when it was declined with a merited com- 
pliment.” 

I have been fortunate enough to discover the 
price that Soane gave. It was twenty-seven 
guineas and a half. What would it sell for now ? 
But our precious folio is past all human pro- 
bability of coming again under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. Collectors who annotate Walpole’s 
** Anecdotes,” should insert in ink, and neatly, 
the price that Soane gave. 

Walpole’s brief account of Thorpe may be in 
part transferred, with advantage, to the Builder. 
The words in square brackets [ | are mine :— 


[From Walpole’s Works, vol. iii., pp. 144-5, 
4to., 1798. | 


“SupPLEMENT. 


By the favour of the Earl of Warwick, I am 
enabled to bring to light a very capital artist, 
who designed or improved most of the principal 
and palatial edifices erected in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., though even his name was 
totally forgotten. I am empowered by the same 
condescension to point out a volume of drawings 
of that individual architect, 


JoHN THORPE, 


who has left a folio of plans, now in Lord War- 
wick’s possession. There are not many up- 
rights, but several ground-plans of some of the 
palaces, and many of the nobility, extant, erected, 
or altered at that period. Of some he names 
himself the author ; of others he either designed, 
supervised, or proposed alterations; though, 
according tu the negligence of that age, he is 
not circumstantial in particulars. There are 
ground-plans of Somerset House; of Buckhurst 
Honse, in Sussex, an immense pile; of Woola- 
ton [Notts]; Copthall [Essex]; Burleigh House 
(“by Stamford town*”)}; Burleigh-on-the-Hill 
(the Duke of Buckingham’s) ; Sir Walter Cope’s, 
now Holland House, at Kensington ; Giddy Hall, 
in Essex; Audley End; Ampthill (now called 
Houghton); and Ampthill Old-house [Beds], 
another spacious palace in which Catherine 
of Arragon sometime resided, and of which he 
says he himself gave the plan of enlargement ; 
and Kirby [Middlesex], of which he says he laid 
the first stone in 1570. He appears also 
to have resided at Paris, and even seems to have 
been employed there; at least he gives altera- 
tions for the Queen-Mother’s house, Faber St. 
Germains, which I suppose means the Luxem- 
bourg in the Faubourg St. Germain, and a plan 
of the house of Monsieur Jammet (Zamet). 
There are several other smaller seats and 
houses in the book, some with the names of the 
gentlemen for whom they were built. One 
which he calls Cannons, is Father Lake’s house 
[Cannons, Middlesex] ; and another is a whimsi- 
cal edifice designed for himself, and forming the 
initial letters of his name, J ...T, conjoined by a 
corridor (which I have expressed by the dotted 
lines) and explained by this curious triplet :— 
¢ These two letters, I and T, 

Join’d together as = see, 


Is meant for a dwelling-house for me, | 
Joun THor?s. 








* Tennyson. 
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The volume, however, is a very valuable re- 
cord of the magnificence of our ancestors, and 
preserves memorials of many samptuous build- 
ings of which no ether monument remains.”* 

Of Thorpe I have a fact or two new to his 
biography to tell. He is referred to in print by 
Henry Peacham, a well-known and voluminous 
writer of the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
See the last page of Peacham’s “ Gentleman’s 
Exercise.” Henry Peacham was a popular book- 
maker (not unlike James Howell, the letter- 
writer), of the reigns 1 have mentioned. Wal- 
pole has an account of him in his Oatalogue of 
Engravers. He was Master of Arts of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and travelling tutor to the 
sons of the Collector Earl of Arundel,—conse- 
quently no common man. 

But to make good my promise of a fact or two 
about Thorpe new to his too brief biography. 
First of all, after a long and expensive search in 
the Prerogative Will Office of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, I failed in detecting our architect. I 
found a John Thorpe—a likely one—and my 
cheeks flushed with hope ; but this John Thorpe 
unhappily was a “mariner” —not a master- 
mason, & surveyor, nor an architect—and so my 
money was lost. That ovr Thorpe was a “ sur- 
veyor” is evident from a short “ survey ” of his 
printed in the Parliamentary Reports of Fordyce 
of the Land Revenue Office. Others may still 
exist. Let me hope, therefore, that I may set 
others on the right scent for facts, however small, 
“touching” our great Elizabethan architect— 
our ablest architect in the Domestic and Jacobean 
from 1565 to the accession of Charles I., in 1625. 
His Strand front of Somerset House, in the 
Soane volume, is fine, and well deserves to be 
engraved. 


Before parting with our architect, let me hint | 


how I more than suspect that the fine house of 
Loseley, near Guildford, in Surrey, is by Thorpe. 
In the Seane volume is “Sir Geo. Moore’s 
house.” Now, perhaps, some skilled surveyor 
will kindly tell us if the happily still standing | 
house of Loseley is identical with the design in | 
Thorpe’s volume ? 

Loseley is in the hundred of Woking. There 
is an excellent engraving of the drawing-room, 
with its rich chimney-piece, in the first series of | 
Mr. Joseph Nash’s “ Plates of the Mansions of 
England in the Olden Time.” 

Peter CUNNINGHAM. 





THE LATE HERBERT MINTON. 


I FEEL deep regret that in your number for 
the 16th inst. Mr. C. B. Allen should have 
sought, in his advocacy of the claims of the 
artist and art-workman in the production of | 
works of art to distinguished rewards, to! 
depreciate ungenerously the claims which the 
late Mr. Minton had to the honours con- 


happens that even a good artist, unless with 
great experience and practice, can know the 
special conditions, which belong distinctively not 
only to every class of art manufacture, but to 
the different objects Sane on This Pa 
Minton possessed in the highest degree; an 

the full extent of his powers he cultivated those 
qualities in the artists he employed, and thus 
rendered their talents available for his special 
purpose. He had a noble ambition, superior to 
the idea of mere profit or loss, for he was ani- 
mated by the spirit of a master of the olden 
times, as of a Palissy, to produce the best and 
noblest work of the kind, and to encourage all 
employed under him ; as witness the body of his 
men that were sent to the last Paris Exhibition 
for a week, at the cost of the firm, to instruct 
and improve themselves. ll, therefore, should 
agree that Herbert Minton was a distinguished 
man, and deserved the honours that were be- 
stowed upon him. Tuos, L. DonaLpson. 








THE PRESIDENCY OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE two years’ term of Mr. Beresford Hope’s 
presidency being now abont to expire, we under- 
stand that the names of Mr. Tite and Earl 
Grosvenor are being mentioned for the office. 
We cannot possibly be wrong in expressing the 
hope that whatever nomination may be decided 
upon, the election will be kept clear of every- 
thing like contention, and especially of that kind 
of contention which becomes partizanship. With 
regard to the two gentlemen above alluded to, 
it may be said that on the one hand the mem- 
bers of the Institute cannot but remember grate- 
fally the noble way in which Mr. Tite, on a 
former occasion, filled the office; while on the 
other hand, the distinguished credit which is 
anderstood to be due to Lord Grosvenor in re- 
spect of the architectural operations on his 
father’s estate at Pimlico may be held to entitle 
him to early honour at the hands of the pro- 
fession. 

If a single word may be permissible on “ the 
Battle of the Styles,” we would say that Mr. 
Beresford Hope’s active presidency, and that 
of Mr. Tite, have both proved the utter ground- 
lessness of all apprehensions of partiality founded 
on the mere personal tastes of whatever gentle- 
man is entrusted with the honourable position of 
President. 








PRIZES FOR ART-WORKMANSHIP. 


A LaRcE number of premiums will be again 
offered by the Society of Arts to carvers, metal- 
workers, bookbinders, painters on china, and 
others. A committee met at the South Ken- 








ferred on him for the works which his firm 
produced, and which Mr. Allen considers as| 
an instance of great “iniquity and wnfair- 
ness.” I know not on what authority he states 
that Mr. Minton considered it absurd to suppose 
“that we had yet to learn of the barbarous 
Chinese.” From a close intimacy of many years 
with my late valned friend Mr. Minton, from 
many conversations with him on the subject of 
art as applied to manufactures, and inspecting 
with him different collections and objects of art, 
my impression is firm that he neglected no 
source of information and improvement, but 
sought out each with an acuteness of intelli- 
gence in reference to his own pursuit peculiar 
to himeelf ; that he not only highly esteemed the 
skill and taste of the French, but that he held in 
the utmost value those of the Italians; and he 
instituted experiments upon tessere of gold 
mosaic, given him by my friend the Signor Fos- 
sati, from the ceilings of the Mosque of Sa. Sofia 
at Constantinople, in order to understand their 
composition and manufacture. Your corre- 
spondent says, “ Mr. Minton was an employer of 
art-labour in all forms, but he was nothing else.” 
In this the writer is most unjust; for he was 
a man of great taste, and no one ever had a 
greater tact in appreciating the style of art and 
execution best adapted to his peculiar class of 
manufacture, a skill much beyond that of the 
mere artist or artisan. If he could not compose 
or draw, he knew how to direct the artist, both 
as to subject and treatment; for it rarely 





* Com Wornum’s Dallaway’s Walpole, p. 202 
with Dallaway’s own Walpole, vol. i. p. 336. The wood. 
eut of “‘ Burleigh House, Lincolnshire,” is omitted by 
Mr, Wornum. 





sington Museum last week, and-selected a num- 


| ber of fresh objects for reproduction. 


The Yorkshire Architectural Society, with a 
view to encourage the art-education of workmen 
residing in Yorkshire, propose to offer prizes, 
accompanied by certificates, to the producers of 
the best examples of stone-carving, wood-carving, 
modelling in clay, or metal-work. For the pre- 
sent year the prizes will be for subjects worked 
in wood. 











CARDIFF LADIES’ SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


A PRELIMINARY meeting has been held to form 
an association on the principles of the London 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association at Cardiff. The 
Mayor occupied the chair; and Major Page, for 
his sister, Miss Page, who convened the meeting, 
explained the objects of the association. His 
sister, he said, was induced some years since to 
take an interest in the proceedings of the London 
society, which had many branches formed in 
different towns in the kingdom. She thought that 
no better means of doing ood were afforded her 
than by establishing a similar association in this. 
town. It was at present to limit the 
operations of the Cardiff association to the distri- 
bution of the admirable tracts published by the 
London society, which contained popular informa- 
tion on sanitary matters, and to the aid that 
would be rendered by Bible women and others 
who were interested in the matter. They had 
annual subscriptions for the present year which 
amounted to 401., and 251. in donations. He 
believed that they would be able to increase 
their donations to 501., and then they would be 


=—_— 
enabled to accomplish a surprising amount of 
. The meeting then proceeded to 
rules and appoint office-bearers, Mrs. Ollivant 
as presidert,and Miss Page as secretary 
Gentlemen of the medical profession and clergy. 
men had offered their assistance, and a com. 
mittee of gentlemen was appointed to aid the 
ladies, who also appointed a committee. : 








ENIGMA. 


1. Aloft in the air, and beneath in the a, 

2. Both in fire and water I’m : 
o. Sete eeaelng, 
4. Wherever you gaze you may recognise me, 

5. Look under » hood and examine a face, 

6. My lineaments there you may probably trace: 
7. In the reign of King John, though so gracefully 
8. 
9. 


A spiller of blood I was pointedly named. 
With the Edwards I flourish’d, became very rich, 
20. And rose under them to an eminent pitch. 
11. In the time of the Tudors, gaudily dress’d 
12. And in canopied state, I was da. 
13. Connected with Churchmen, with bishops, and 


peers, 
14. Even seen with a yet often in tears, 

15. Under me have toc manor the great and the 
16. Yea, to ‘me all the grestest and proudest have 
17, These wide-spreading honours soon banish’d my 


ears, 
18. My head being fill’d with the brightest ideas; 
19. The brave the royal I weleome ; in short, 
20. Do myself wear a crown, and can boast of a 


court. 
21. Having once been a Roundhead, the king, you'll 


22. Was forced from a palace to prison th me. 
23. In old Greece and old Egypt you'll me in 


vain ; 

24. At Rome, in vast heaps, may find me again. 
25. Across the wide waters, over the sea, 

View my glorious form in its full symmetry. 

On many 6 stage have I acted apart, 

Still in shape bent, askew, rarely straight ass 


Iam ish and mirthfol, yet surely, like man, 
It must be admitted my life's but a span ; 

I’ve a share in each line, no railway could stand 
Without me and my capital at their command. 
In groves and in arbours I oft vegetate, 

Or inbabit a cavern, so varied my state ! 

In cities ens ene t, 

What would come to the C Pte Scant, or 


Court P Bis : 
Broad-shoulder’d, and firm in the joints, be it 


nown, 

I ean carry a load weighing many 6 stone. 

With members so seemly, for one of my mould, 

And rotund in my shape, every rib may be told ; 

Noo stop me, so wel! built and strong, 

By spring after spring I am carried along. 

43, Far removed from base, it must now stand 
confess'd p 

44, Theat my friends may be rank'd with the firmest 
and best ; 


BFSSS S SRSSSESS BSE 


such, ever close at my post, 

48. Mine is clearly a proud elevation to boast. 

49. z catighe the - — Nos — the > 

50, To ten and edify, —this is my place. | 

61. On my work jet no evil construction be laid, 

. While my course is so even, the rule well obey'd. 
. In stories my style may not be to your mind, 

But for these lofty purposes I was design’ d. 

The secret’s ‘d when my key is once 


grasp’d; 
In # month you will certainly find me at last. 


3 FFSE 





SOLUTION OF ENIGMA :—ARCH. 


1. The vault of the heavens, &c,; tunnels, &c. 
2. Furnaces, piers, bridges. 


10. High-pitched roofs. 
12. The depressed Tador arch. 
13, Archdeacons, archbishops, piers. 
14. Monarch ; tiers. 
15. Under roofs. 
16. Low Gothic doors. 
Stained glass 


glass. 
19. Triumphal arches, 
20. The Crown of an arch; the Court of Arches. 
21. Circular Norman arches, 
22. Through gates and doors. 


27. Building’ tages 
. bu 8 . 
28, A skew bridge; straight-sided arch, or stone® 


locked in a straight line on the principle of a0 


arch, 
The adjective, “‘ arch.” 
Capital of . 
The shoulders of an arch ; joints of stones. 
An arch is said to “‘ carry.’ 

members of an arch. 

= ribs of on ng. 

@ spring of an arch. 
The basement. 
Being bricks, the slang term. 
Sweep of arch; at different angles. 
Centre of arch, 
The posts of an arch. 
Elevation of a building. 
— mp em 

ourse of bricks; the square. 

Stories of houses, 
The key of an arch, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Bristol Assize Courts.—The Finance Committee 
have considered the subject of procuring plans 
for the new Assize Courts, now that the property 


St. George’s, Bloomsbury, where, contrary to 
the good old loyal axiom, that the king is the 
head of the Church, he is made the head of the 
steeple. On clearing some ground not far from 
the Dom, and on the eastern side, the workmen 


in Small-street, intended for the enlarged site, | engaged discovered an old Roman bath, octagonal 


has been secured. It is determined not to 
advertise for plans generally, but to send to the 


six previous competitors to request them to give | to contain stone benches. 


in plan, and about 7 ft. across. The corners are 
vaulted, and two sides are longer than the rest 
It will be impossible 


designs. The mayor, as chairman of the com-| to remove this relic to the Museum, partly from 
mittee, moved that they should refer to the| its depth (the top of the vaulting is 14 ft. below 
council for fresh instructions before taking any | present street level), but chiefly from its con- 
important step, and Mr. Phippen seconded him; | structive material, which seems to be trass, 
but the majority eventually decided to invite the | with a coating of very hard cement. —— At 
six former competitors only. The plans are to | Frankfort aeompetition for a large Gothic church 


be sent in by the 28th of May. 


Schools, Liverpool.—In a local ition of 


has resulted in the adoption of a plan by Mr. 
Franz Schmitz, of Cologne. Mr. Schmitz was a 


nine architects, for schools, to be erected at the | pupil, and is the successor, of Professor Schmidt, 


sole cost of a benevolent lady (Miss Wright, a 
member of the congregation of Holy Trinity 
Church), the designs of Mr. J. F. Doyle were 
selected. 

Burnley New Workhouse.—Local critics have 
pointed out considerable deficiencies in the ac- 
commodation provided by the selected design, 
nor do the objections seem to have been suc- 
cessfully got rid of. However, the guardians 
appear to view the design as merely the ground- 
work for some architect now to work on, and we 
find in the local Gazette the following extraor- 
dinary advertisement :— 

‘‘ The Guardians of the Poor of the Burnley Union are 
desirous of receiving Tenders from Architects willing to 
undertake the preparation of the detail and working | 
Drawings, and the requisite specification, of the new Work- | 
house, and also to superintend the erection f for at | 
least two days per week, and ae the usual certificates of 
work done or materials supplied by the respective con- 
tractors. Sealed Tenders to be sent in to me, endorsed, 
“ Architect's Tender,’ not later than,” &c. 

This seems a new phase of competition. What 
was the object of the competition just closed, if | 
not to obtain an architect ? Who so fit to carry 
out the design as the designer? And if the de- | 
sign is not a good one, what business had the 
Board to select it? We shall be glad to have! 
the names of the architects who “tender” under 
this precious advertisement. 











ARCHITECTURAL NEWS FROM 
GERMANY. 


Prussia. — The war of last summer, short | 
though it was, could not fail to make a marked 
difference in all peaceful pursuits—in building | 
operations amongst the rest. Large factories, iron- 
works, and builders’ yards were partially ,in many 
cases entirely, closed, in consequence of the con- 
scriptions going on throughout Germany, in 
order to bring the various armies up to the 
required standard of a war-footing. That, under 
these circumstances, public and private buildings 
in course of erection should have been mostly 
stopped in their progress towards completion, 
was Only a natural consequence of this wholesale 
calling-in of all able-bodied workmen. And 
even for months after peace was restored, and 
the men had been dismissed from the armies to 
resume their various vocations, the effect con- 
tinued to be felt throughout Germany. Gradu- 
ally, however, confidence was again restored, 
and at this moment most of the factories and 
other operative establishments throughout the 
kingdom, are in full swing again.— At Berlin, 
the new National Gallery is rapidly progressing 
towards completion, after-hours by gas being 
kept up throughout the building. This is, how- 
ever, the only public erection of any general 
interest, now in progress in that city.—— 
The annual prize of 750 dollars (about 100 
guineas) for two years, to be applied by the suc- 
cessful student in travelling, is this year open 
to architects: it is for Prussians only.——A new 
weekly architectural journal has appeared here, 
called the Wochenblatt des Architekten-Vereins zu 
Berlin. It contains the proceedings of architec- 
tural societies, original articles on arts generally, 
Notes and Queries, Competitions, and other 
matter of special interest to the profession, and 
is edited by Baumeister Boockmann. —~ The 
city of Breslau intends to commemorate the 
late Prussian victories by the erection of a Hall 
of Arts and Sciences, the estimate for which is 
about 45,0001. They hope to raise two-thirds 
by local subscriptions, and propose applying to 
his Majesty for the other third.——At Cologne 
the tower of the Church of St. Maurice has been 
entirely rebuilt, reaching a height of 218 ft. The 
top of the spire is to be surmounted with a 
Colossal statue of the patron saint,—a somewhat 
questionable proceeding, which reminds us of 





as architect to the Cologne Dom. 

Austria.—The eight marble groups intended 
to have been placed on the parapets of the 
Elizabeth Bridge at Vienna, should have been 
delivered in November last, but the course of 
events last summer delayed their execution, and 
we are now informed that they will be formally 
inaugurated on the 24th of April next, being the 
anniversary of the marriage of the present 
Imperial couple.——-Count Wickenburg, formerly 
Minister of Commerce, is, by command of the 
emperor, engaged at the head of a committee to 
consider the most feasible method of executing a 
building designed to contain the different collec- 
tions of objects of art belonging to the Imperial 
family, but now dispersed over many parts of 
the empire——-During his late visit to Prague, 
his Majesty gave 10,000 florins towards the 
rebuilding of the Bohemian Museum in that 
city, as also 5,000 florins in aid of the National 
Bohemian Theatre. Mr. Fr. Stache, archi- 
tect, of Vienna, has received the “gold medal for 
arts and sciences ” from the King of Wirtemberg. 

Northern States of Germany.—The palace at 
Brunswick, which, as our readers will remember, 
was almost entirely burnt down one cold winter’s 
night, two years ago, whilst a court ball was 
going on, has been so far rebuilt that its com- 
pletion may be expected next autumn. The 
central portion and the right wing are entirely 
restored, leaving only the left wing and the 
dome over the rotunda to be completed. Pro- 
fessor Howaldt, whose celebrated labour of ten 
years, the “ Quadriga,” melted in the flames, is 
busy on a second edition, which he hopes to 
finish in another two years. He has already 
completed one horse, and is far advanced with a 
second.— At Bremen the erection of a new 
hdtel de ville has been determined on. The site 
is one side of the square called the “ Domshaide,” 
in the rear of the statue of Gustavus Adolphus. 
This statue, by the way, had a little history of 
its own, before it found a resting-place amongst 
the Bremer. It was originally intended for 
Berlin, and was modelled and cast by Swedish 
artists about the year 1854. The ship which 
was to take it round from the Baltic stranded on 
the shoals off Heligoland, and sank. The Heli- 
golanders fished it up, and, claiming the right of 
stranded goods, refused to give it up. Here we 
saw the great hero, fresh from the mould, lying 
prostrate on the beach, with his sword and one 
finger broken. Prussia refused to re-buy him, 
and so he was ultimately bought by the Bremer, 
and hoisted on a pedestal in their principal 
square,—the champion of Protestantism in a 
Protestant city. But, to return to the projected 
building. It is to contain two large balls for 
meetings, and eighty-two smaller rooms, and is 
to cost 280,000 dollars, or about 42,0001. The 
architect of the building, which will be Gothic 
in style, is Mr. Schréder, city architect.——At 
Hamburg, the Senate has voted another 62,000 
dollars towards the completion of the “ Kunst- 
halle,” or hall of arts and sciences. This makes 
up, besides the free grant of the site, a total 
cost of 254,000 dollars, or about 38,000/., of which 
some 20,0001. were raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions.——The old round-arched Dom of Lubeck is 
terminated at its western end by two square 
towers and spires, each 400 ft. high. One of 
these towers has at last become dangerously 
unperpendicular, and is now surrounded by scaf- 
folding preparatory to being partially taken down. 
The spire will be rebuilt when the tower is 
brought back to a vertical position. 

Southern States of Germany.—The well-known 
influence held by Richard Wagner, the composer, 
over the King, has manifested itself lately in an 
order for the erection of a theatre at Munich, 
larger and handsomer than any now in existence 
in that city. The original idea was to place it 
upon some high ground, known as the Gasteig- 








anlagen, on the farther side of the river Isar, 
and to connect the building with the palace by 
opening up @ new street and throwing another 
bridge across the bed “ of Isar rolling rapidly.” 
This plan has, however, been abandoned, and the 
new theatre will stand on the site of the present 
“‘Hogarten” barracks. Professor Semper, of 
Zurich, is the architect engaged ; and the esti- 
mated cost is three millions of florins, or about 
250,0001. The style will be Italian Renaissance, 
and one of its features will be the entire absence 
of galleries or balconies; the seats rising one 
behind the other, on the plan of the ancients. 
In its elevation next the street, the theatre will 
be flanked on either side by concert-rooms, &c. 
——That indefatigable erector of statues, old 
King Ludwig I., has ordered three more. One 
of these is for Regensburg, in memory of his old 
tutor, Bishop M. von. Sailer, and is to be 10 ft. 
high ; Professor Widnmann, of Munich, is now 
engaged upon the model: the casting is to take 
place next year. Theother two statues are those 
of the two architects, Girtner and Klenze, and 
are to be erected on the Giirtner-platz, imme- 
diately in front of the Volks Theatre, at Munich. 
The exeention of both these figures is entrusted 
to Professor M. Widnmann. According to the 
audited accounts of the architects engaged upon 
the Minster at Ulm, the sum expended on 
restoration and repairs between 1844 and 1866, 
amounted to 305,500 florins, to which must be 
added a new organ and loft, which cost 60,700 
florins more, making a total of 366,200 florins, or 
about 33,0001., over a period of 22 years. About 
half of this sum was raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions in 14 years, whilst the Government and 
city contributed the remainder.——At Heidelberg 
a Society has been formed having for its object 
“the preservation and right treatment of the 
ruins of Heidelberg and its neighbourhood, and 
study of their history and artistic value.’ We 
are glad to hear it. 











BRADFORD EXCHANGE. 


Tue new Exchange for Bradford, the style of 
which may be called Gothic of the period, rather 
Italian than English, was opened on the 13th 
inst. The first stone was laid in 1864, on which 
occasion we gave a view and plan of the design.* 
The site upon which the exchange is erected is 
in the form of a triangle, with the narrowest 
point towards the principal front. The front 
hall is 80 ft. long and 56 ft. wide, and in addi- 
tion has a large semicircular projection, on the 
north side. The room is divided into three 
those on each side being 10 ft. in width, and 
forming as it were an ambulatory round the 
room. The centre compartment is supported by 
eighteen large polished shafts of red granite, 2 ft. 
in diameter, with carved capitals. From these 
columns arches spring which are fitted with 
glass. The roof is entirely open, and the spars 
and timbers exposed. The principals or main 
supports are doubie, and fitted between with 
allegorical figures, bearing shields. There are 
large windows at each end, filled with tracery, 
and dormer lights in the roof. The walls of the 
hall are of stone work, with moulded plinth, 
above which, 3 ft. in height, is a lining of encaus- 
tic tile. The floor is also covered with tiles. 

The great hall is lighted by ten large gaseliers 
in hammered iron and copper, illuminated in 
various colours and gilded. The news or reading 
room is 68 ft. by 28 ft., and is furnished through- 
out in oak. The front of the building in Market- 
street is divided into eight shops, with cellar and 
mezzanine floors to each. The first and second 
floors throughout are arranged in suites of offices. 
At the east end, and forming the principal 
entrance, is placed the clock-tower, which rises 
to a height of 150 ft. The windows in the prin- 
cipal front have coupled shafts of serpentine 
marble, and the building is crowned by an open 
and pierced parapet, terminated at each angle 
by corbelled turrets. On each angle of the tower 
are statues, on one side Bishop Blaize, the 
patron saint of woolcombers, and on the other 
King Edward, who granted the trading charter 
to Bradford. Between each of the large win- 
dows on the ground-floor are circular medal- 
lions, containing heads of those who have con- 
tributed to the commercial enterprise of the 
country and the prosperity of the town. The 
principal contractors are Messrs. Beanland, of 
Bradford. The building has cost about 30,000/., 
and has been erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, architects. 


® See vol. xxii., pp. 600, 691. 
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DESIGN FOR THE PROPOSED LAW COURTS.—Mr. Lockwoods Key Plan. 








.f same time, to the corridors for the barristers and ; diately opposite to the respective court or sets of 
THE DESIGNS FOR THE LAW COURTS. solicitors on the opposite side of it. These are| courts to which their business immediately 
Continutnc our selection from the designs | 14 ft. in width, and, in addition, there are twenty-  appertains ; thus, the Probate Court is connecte: 
submitted in competition, we illustrate in our | four bay windows, which give the means for| by a covered bridge with the Probate Depart. 
present number Mr. Lockwood’s projet. It| retirement and consultation. The courts gene-, ment; the chambers of the Master of the Rolls 
will be seen by the plan that in this design, in-| rally are arranged contiguous to, and on the) are connected in. the same way with his court; 
stead of one vast hall, or the entire omission of | outer line of, this corridor. Between the courts| the Vice-Chancellors’ chambers are closely con- 
such provision, three halls are made to form the! are the jurors’ and the jurors’ waiting-rooms, nected in a similar manner with their courts, aud 
nuclei of the different sets of courts. The ob- being one story in height above the level of the this system of arrangement is carried out throug) 
jection is raised by the designer, whose own views | courts. | the various departments. Senet 
we will set forth in these particulars, that ifone| Still proceeding on the outer line are the, The object sought to be obtained in this 
hall be made the centre of the whole of the | judges’ private corridors, out of which, imme-/ design is the avoidance of skylights, borrowed 
various departments of judicature, it would be so. diately opposite their respective courts, are the lights, and balconies,—of skylights particularly 
vast in extent that, for the purposes of a judges’ private retiring-rooms. Thelatter might ona large scale, because, if of wood, they mast be 
rendezvous, it would be perfectly useless. It is| be attached to the courts themselves, but this constantly subject to decay and repair; if of 
urged that by subdivision the courts are so! would necessitate the adoption of a skylight, iron, to contraction and expansion, and conse- 
arranged that the northern side of the central | and would produce what the architect considers | quent fracture of the glass; the cause of great 
hall may be appointed as the place of meeting | would be a series of dull and cheerless rooms, heat in summer and of cold in winter, and always 
for all those who have business in the equity | giving the window, and outer air and light,| obstructive to the admission of light and air. 
courts ; and that the southern side of the same merely to the corridor; whilst by the arrange- Balconies have been avoided from the feeling 
hall would form the rendezvous for the common | ment adopted in the plan, windows would open | that they are injurious to the light of the rooms 
law courts. The western hall, being that nearest , into a wide quadrangular street. | below them, and that, from the number of per- 
Clement’s-inn, is made the centre of the ex-- The consulting-rooms for the barristers and sons traversing them, they would be productive 
chequer courts and the exchequer chamber ; the | solicitors are immediately over the judges’ rooms, | of annoyance to those in the rooms on the same 
latter being so placed as to afford private access | so as to obtain thesame cheerful aspect. Private | level. 
to it for the Lord Chancellor. The eastern hall,| staircases, of a single story in height, conduct to This design provides for twenty-five courts 
being that next Chancery-lane, is the nucleus the court, the barristers’ corridor, and the halls.| and the several sets of rooms required in the 
for the Probate Court, the Ecclesiastical Court, | The barristers’ library, robing, and refreshment-| Instructions. Of these, two courts are appro- 
the Admiralty Court, and for a spare court,| rooms, are upon the same level, and are| priated for the Bankruptcy department. _ They 
which may be used by any of the last-named | approached by corridors and grand staircases | are placed at the western end of the building. 
departments, or for the purposes of common law. | entirely appropriated to themselves. The| Looking now to the elevation, it will be 
It is thought that this subdivision materially | witnesses’ rooms are upon the floor immediately | noticed that the type of this design may be 
aids in classifying the departments, and in | below the courts, and this department is entered | found in Flanders. ft is decidedly municipal in 
simplifying the arrangements; so much so that | by lateral corridors on each side the principal| character, as distinguished from ecclesiastical or 
the merest indication on the part of a solicitor| entrances. Easy provision is made for their | feudalarchitecture. The general outline is good, 
would direct a client or a witness to the imme- | access to the courts. and the unity and harmony sought to be attained 
diate locality in which he should be found. If; The general public (mere lookers on) are| in the plan have been observed in the outer 
the area of these halls be calculated, it will | admitted by two archways in the Strand front, | forms. 





be seen that they do not occupy so large a/ and these give access to corridors and staircases REFERENCES. 

space as many single halls in other plans. To) leading to the galleries of the court. It is 1. Spare Court, | 10, Common Pleas Court. 

these halls there are three principal accesses,— | claimed that the spectators are thus precluded | »- ee Wood's 7 —- Benth Cows 
ur ie . 


the grand entrance in the centre of the south | from entering the halls, or from making a tour of | 3. Vice-Chancellor Stuart’s | 13. Ditto. 
or Strand front; a second from the Clement’s- | the courts. Court. 14. Exchequer Court. 
inn or western end; and a third from the) The outer quadrangular area is surrounded by | # Lord Chancellor's Court. | 15. Ditto. 


Chancery-lane or eastern end of the building. | an outer shell or range of buildings, entirely - ead anes pee i7, Die 

Around the central hall is a continuous open | appropriated to the offices of the various depart- | 6. Lord Justice Court. 18. Probate Court. " 
court or quadrangle, to afford direct light to| ments. Care has been taken to place the 7: a Court. 19. Reclesiasticn! Oe 
the windows of the central hall; and, at the | respective sets of chambers contiguous or imme-/| 9. Ditto, _ ’ 2, Aumirelty Court. 
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NARROW ESCAPE OF SANDON HALL. 


Sanpon Hatt, the residence of the Earl of 
Harrowby, has narrowly escaped destruction by 
fire. The old hall was totally destroyed by fire 
eighteen years ago, and the present mansion was 
reared upon the same site, only a few months hav- 
ing elapsed since it passed out of the hands of the 
contractor. It appears that the flue from the 
furnace which heats the conservatory passes 
into the basement at the east end of the house, 
and then rises perpendicularly to the roof, pass- 
ing through the small corridor and a bed-room 
immediately above, and it was in the latter room 
that the fire was first discovered. Lord Sandon 
Was passing from the house to the conservatory, 
and on perceiving a strong smell of burning 
wood at once communicated his fears to a 
domestic. Upon removing the boards a large 
beam was found to be on fire, the end resting 
close to the flue being an incandescent mass. A 
good supply of water having been procured it 
was soon extinguished. Attention was at once 
directed to the floor of the corridor below, when 
a similar discovery was made almost identical 
with the other, the beam end next the fiue 
having been completely charred, and upon its 
exposure to the air began to throw out sparks. 
When the fire had been extinguished workmen set 
about removing a casing from the wall near the 
flue in the corridor, behind which it was dis- 
covered that the wooden bricks which had been 
placed in the wall for the purpose of fastening 
the casing were also on fire. The fire was no 
doubt owing to the flue becoming over-heated, 
and the wooden beams, having been placed too 
near the flue, had ignited. 








BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE ROMANS IN ENGLAND, 


On Wednesday, 13th of March, Mr. H. Syer 
Cuming in the chair, further arrangements 
were announced for the Ludlow Congress; and 
letters from the Duke of Cleveland, Mr. Mayer, 
and others, were read. Donations for archzo- 
logical purposes and excavations at Wroxeter 
were announced, and thanks returned. 

The discussion on the assumed sacred mono- 
gram on the Cirencester Roman pottery was 
resumed. The discussion was continued by Mr. 
Levein, Rev. Dr. Giles, Rev. W. 8. Simpson, Mr. 
J. W. Grover, Mr. G. M. Hills, and Mr. Roberts, 
but the conclusion arrived at was against the 
sacred nature of the stamp or incision, the 
information not being complete on that point. 

Innumerable antiquities from London were 
exhibited, comprising, from Mr. Grover, two 
keys of the fourteenth century, found at the 
Foreign Office; also two keys from Hitcham 
Rectory, Bucks; from Mr. Wimble, a rare 
Roman lamp recovered from the Thames; Mr. 
Tenniswood, a Roman lamp of ordinary form 
(with the potter’s mark of two sandals beneath) 
from Cannon-street ; from Mr. Gunston, a 
Dupondius of Nero, counter struck with the 
8.P.Q.R. from the steel-yard ; Mr. Gunston, four 
leaden brooches of the fourteenth century from 
the Thames; Mr. Blashill, a Nuremburg token 
and a medal of Frederick the Great, from 
Holborn Valley ; Mr. Bailey, twelve daggers, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, from Queen- 
hithe; Rev. W. 8. Simpson, a minute of council 
of July 1st, 1675, relative to Saint Paul’s, with 
signatures of Sir Christopher Wren, Sir Thomas 
Viner (Lord Mayor), Edward Stillingfleet, and 
others; two crucifixes, in bronze, of the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; several hoop and 
serpent bracelets, and three rosary rings. 

Mr. Planché presented a drawing, by Mr. 
Hillary Davis, of a thirteenth-century sepulchral 
slab, found beneath the pews of Atcham Church 
since the visit of the Association. A paper by 
Mr. Bergne was read on an important “ find” of 
about 2,500 silver coins, six of which were ex- 
hibited as types. They were found near the old 
Roman-road in the parish of Washington, in 
Sussex, in a crock which was cut to fragments 
by the plough in breaking up an old pasture, 
one single piece only being preserved, and now, 
with 1,650 of the coins, in the British Museum. 
They appear never to have been in circulation ; 
and, being all of a date prior to the Conquest, 
are conjectured to have been buried by the 
owner on the Norman invasion, and that he did 
not live to reclaim them. 


|land. The locality Stzenig and Stzni on some 


serves to correct the error that has previously 
existed, that it was meant for Stamford, it now 
being clear it was Stenning, in Sussex. 

The six moneyers and coins are as follow :— 
1. “Harold Re Ang.,” “ Dermon on Stzni;” 
2. “ Eaddard Rex Anglor,” “ Anderboda on pinc.” 
The others are of Edward, amd the moneyers 
are “Norman on Stwing,” “‘Godric on Lund,” 
“ Leoffrine on Hesting,” “ Aliffard on Lunde.” 

Another “ find” of coins was communicated 
by the Rev. E. Kell. They were discovered at 
the back of Netley Hospital, an@ Dr. de Chau- 
mond has catalogued 1,700 of them. These are 
all Roman. 








ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


THE following report. 
held on the 13th inst., when Mr. 


Smirke, R.A., presided, will serve as an appeal 


for the assistance needed :— 


“The of to submit tothe ‘aub- 
oa beg i general body of 
re 


port 

©, however, they regret not being able to 

the society on anv satisfactory progress. num- 
ther of nasanbbessaumssiins the onmne anteatgemnetineditiensts 
seven new members have been added to our list, a like 
— has been lost to ae pa mere ll 

amount paid to icants hes been materially 

excess of last year ; Ser the par wechee = ms are-ever in- 
creasing upon us, both in num . Hence 
the semeining in the banheat thastowilt be Genel 


balance 
to have become less than it was at the corresponding 


severe distress, viz.—two architects of very great age, 
nine widows, and two daughters of architects. 


These cases completely exhausted our means, and we 


have been enabled to invest nothing. 
Thus, although in the midst of most urgent and distress- 


ing demands on our sympethy, the profession does not 


appear to be moved as it ought to be. 
reat fortunes are being accumuiated by the compara- 


tively few who have drawn the prizes in the lottery of 


, Tread at the general 


fivancial statement for the past year, and to 
generally on the progress of the Society. In doing 


of Birmingham, do mutually and severally agree 
to abide by, and conform to, all trade regulations 
which shall be made and agreed to by the dele- 
gates we are about to appoint, or which shall be 
settled by the casting vote of the chairman they 
may appoint.” The following delegates were 
then unanimously appointed :—Bricklayers (for 
employers): Messrs. Hilton, Hardwick, Briggs, 
Naden, Wilson, and Smith. Carpenters and 
joiners (operatives) : Messrs. James Lewis, John 
Michael, George Edge, John Price, James 
Thorneloe, and William Davis. Ditto (masters) : 
Messrs. Jones, Jeffery, Webb, Hardwick, E. 
Barnsley, and Cresswell. Painters and glaziers 
(masters): Messrs. Whitworth, Mann, J. Parker, 
Nicholls, Heape, and Hardwick. No plasterers 
being present, the masters only appointed dele- 
gates, namely, Messrs. Bassett, Hardwick, G. 
Holmes, Cresswell, E. Barnsley, and Pritchard. 
For the same reason, the master plumbers only 
‘appointed delegates, viz.: Messrs. Whitworth, 
Stokes, Nicholls, Edwards, Wilcox, and Hard- 
wick. No operative masons were present, and 
the following delegates were appointed for the 
masters: Messrs. Jones, Cresswell, Hardwick, 
Barnsley, Smith, and W. Briggs. 
The following letter, which had been addressed 
to the mayor, was read to the meeting :— 
“White Swan Inn, Navigation-street, March 12, 1867. 
—I am en nape yi ~~ a reso- 
a 6 1 eral meeti 
tive ae Pi Dalutere” Amoststion, held this omnes. Pthe 


secretary read @ circular from the General Builders’ 
Association, calling upon us to attend a public meeting of 
the building trades ome delegates to arbitrate upon 
the alteration of trade rules :—Resolved that we, 
having taken no action in convening, and failing to see the 
necessity of such public meeting, do not attend the said 

; but that we are — to appoint six operatives 
to meet six employers of our branch to settle the ques- 
tion, by conferring upon the said rules, or by arbitration. 

am, &c., Tomas Geren, Secretary.” 


York.—A long notice which had been given 
| by the masters to their workmen of the various 





life, whilst penury and want continue to oppress the hap- | branches of the building trade, to the effect that 


less throng who have failed to do so. 

Why should the kindred societies, whose special aim it 
is to relieve the distresses and privations endured by the 
families of painters and sculptors, be burthened by the 
claims of a profession like our own, which probably num- 
bers its thousands, and whose average means ought to 

lace its members at least on an equality with the pro- 
essors of the sister arts? 

Let not the generous warmth that animates the painter 
and sculptor be for one moment supposed to be wanting 
in the architect! Indeed, the long, unwavering, untiring, 
zeal of many of our members, both old and young, nobly 
vindicates us from such an unworthy imputation. 

Let us, therefore, never cease to urge the claims of this 

upon our brethren, especially upon those prac- 


‘future payments would be made by the hour, 
having expired, the masons, bricklayers, plas- 
terers, and labourers have struck work. The 
joiners, however, have accepted the hour system, 
and the plumbers of the city, who had struck for 
| an advance of wages, have gone in on the old 
| terms. 


| 
} 








OMITTED NAMES. 
Our paragraph describing the Bond-street. 





tising in the great centres of provincial industry. Surely | 
we may be permitted still to indulge in the hope that | cellars made no pretence to a complete account, 


ultimately a more cordial feeling will prevail, and induce | or we should have added, as we now willingly 


those who still keep aloof from us to join our ranks in | : : P ; 
greater numbers. A very moderate coleemman of our} do, that the wrought-iron wine-bins with 
circle would suffice to place the Architects’ Benevolent | which they are fitted up are those of Messrs. 


Society in a position to do that amount of good which its | Farrow & Jackson, to the goodness of which we 





They have all the moneyers’ names on them, 
and show they were struck in the South of Eng-- 


complete organization and its long experience eminently 
fits it to do, and which it is our duty, as members of a 
liberal profession, to strive unceasingly to do.” 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Tur Trades Union Commission are now hold- 
ing their meetings at 2, Victoria-street, West- 
minster. 

At arecent meeting of this Commission, Messrs. 


G. Potter, Conolly, Kane, and Proudfoet, attended |, 


as a deputation from the Trades’ Conference Com- 
mittee for the purpose of expressing the dissatis- 
faction of the committee with the decision 
arrived at by the commissioners, not to allow 
any member of the trades’ committee to be 
present while the witnesses were under exami- 
nation. The deputation urged that such de- 
cision was disrespectful to the trades of the 
kingdom, who were on their trial. The com- 
mission having considered the subject, consented 
to allow one member of the committee to attend, 
thus virtually acknowledging the committee. 
There seems to bea likelihood that the threat- 
ened strike of engine-drivers and firementhrough- 
out the kingdom wili be averted. It appears 
that all the memorials have been sent in, and 
that deputations of drivers have been appointed 
to meet the directors of the various railway 
companies on appointed days, at the request of 
the latter. It is said that many of the compa- 
nies are desirous to meet the men in the most 
friendly manner, and, if possible, to come to a 
mutually satisfactory settlement of the matters 
in dispute. ; 
Birmingham.—At a special general meeting of 
masters and men employed in the building trade 
held in the Town-hall, Birmingham, under the 
presidency of the mayor, the following resolu- 
tion was carried :—“ That we, the employers 
and operatives connected with the building trade 


| are able to bear witness. These bins are adapted 
| either for brick-arched vaults or cellars with flat 
ceilings, the mode of fixing in either case being 
so simple that they may be put up by any ordi- 
nary workman. The shelves are formed of 
plates of iron laid on bars, which rest on the 
cross-bars of lattice uprights, and are remov- 
ableat pleasure. Then, as to the stone carving, 
we are asked to mention that the front was 
carved by Mr. L. T. Carter. The heads in the 
caps represent Ariadne, Bacchus, and Pan. 

It is a curious fact, but a fact nevertheless, 
that it is only the persons connected with an 
event or building who are not mentioned in an 
account of it, who manifest any interest in what 
is said. The other day an architect wrote us & 
very serious letter to show the injury done him 
by the omission of his name in connexion with a 
building with which he had had something to 
do. It had been our privilege to mention this 
gentleman say once in six weeks for the last 
dozen years or more, and we had never before 
learnt, by word or sign, that this was of the 
slightest consequence. But, omit to do so, 
and—good gracious !—what scoundrels we are! 








THE INTENDED PARISH SCHOOLS OF 
ST. SAVIOUR’S, PADDINGTON. 


Ever since the formation of this parish, and 
of the church, there has been a difficulty in 
obtaining a site for schools. To some extent, 
schools of this kind are looked on as objec- 
tidnable neighbours, and in this locality, where 
high-rented houses are built, and covenants 
against schools and trades are inserted in the 
ground-leases, the occupiers naturally desire to 
be free from the proximity of schools of this 
description. 





The committee have at length overcome the 
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INTENDED PARISH SCHOOLS, ST. SAVIOUR’S, PADDINGTON.——Mrkr. Epwarp Ronerts, Arcnirect, 
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obstacles which have hitherto prevented their | they have been approved by the trustees. The 
obtaining a site for the erection of a school- | building, when the whole plan shall be carried 
house, and, through the influence of the Bishop | out, will be sufficient for 300 children, and will 
of London, an eligible plot of ground on the | contain a boys’ school-room, 48 ft. by 23 ft., and 
north side of Formosa-terrace, at the corner of the | 16 ft. high, and class-room, 25 ft. by 13 ft.; 
new road in continuation of Bristol-gardens, has | a girls’ school-room, 48 ft. by 23 ft., and 18 ft. 
been offered to them by the trustees of the Pad-| high, and class-room, 24 ft. by 19 ft.; an in- 
dington Estate. It has a double frontage of | fants’ school-room, 36 ft. by 19 ft., 16 ft. high, 
100 ft. on the terrace, and 150 ft. on the road,/ and three or four rooms each for the master and 
and affords ample space for a building, not ogly | mistress. The play-grounds will be in the rear. 
sufficient for the present number of poor chil-| The total cost, including the roads and en- 
dren, but for any future increase which may | closures, is estimated at 5,0001.; but it is in- 
take place. The trustees are willing to grant a| tended to complete, at present, so much only as 
lease for about ninety years, at a nominal rent, | will suffice for 200 children, leaving the master’s 
as soon as a suitable building shall be covered in.| and mistress’s houses, the class-rooms, and some 

Plans and elevations have been prepared, and| other portions, for future consideration. The 








building has been studiously designed with & 
view to economy, and, although plain and hi. 
expensive, is proposed to be of sufficient archi 
tectural character not to bring discredit on - 
parish. The estimate for this portion is abou 
3,0001., including the roads, enclosure, 4” 
drainage of the whole ground. The building 18 
to be of pale yellow bricks with stone dressings. 
The inside of the school-rooms is to be of similar 
bricks banded with red. Hitherto the teaching 
has been carried on under every possible dis- 
advantage. The number of children attending 
the school is 200, and they have been from neces- 
sity crowded into rooms in private houses tem 


i d 
porarily engaged, at a rent of between 80. - 


901. per annum. These, from their i 
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size, are close and ill-ventilated, and compel the 
distribution of the children in separate apart- 
ments, thus withdrawing a large number from 
the eyes of the master or mistress, and seriously 
interfering with the necessary discipline. Be- 
sides this it is found impossible to secure those 
accommodations which common decency requires. 
Now, however, the parishioners have the oppor- 
tunity of at once removing all these hinderances, 
and of placing St. Saviour’s district on an 
equality, in this respect, with the neighbouring 
parishes. 

Mr. Edward Roberts, F.S.A., is the architect. 


REFERENCES. 


A. Boys’ schoolroom, 48 ft. by 23 ft. (with Girls’ 
schoolroom over it). 
B. Infants’ schoolroom, 36 ft, by 19 ft. (with Girls’ 
class-rooms over it). 
C. Boys’ class-room, 
DD. Cloak and hat rooms, 
EF. School entrances, 
FF. Master’s and mistress’s entrances, 
G. Tower, bell turret, and staircase, and water supply 
and ventilation, 








PRESENTATION OF TESTIMONIAL TO 


regret at parting from him is proportionately 
t 


Sir George Baker, churchwarden of St. John’s, 
and chairman of the committee which had so 
admirably carried out the desires of the sub- 
scribers to the testimonial, read the valedictory 
address, in a sadly tremulous and tearful voice, 
to which Dr. Goulburn, in his well-known earnest 
tones, responded in a touching and affectionate 
speech, which evidently came, as he said, “‘ direct 
from the heart.” In spite of changing colour, 
and the biting of the lip to keep down emotion, 
he endeavoured to infuse a little fun into his 
remarks, so as to brighten up his hearers, if 
possible. “Your present of books upon the 
shelf,” he said,—“ though they shall not always 
lie upon the shelf, but shall be my esteemed 
companions on the table—may remind me that 
you expect a clergyman to be studious ; and in 
giving me not a dinner- but a tea-service, I may 
understand you to suggest that a clergyman 
should also be temperate.” After thanking his 
congregation for the never-tiring sympathy they 


had always shown him, and the loving manner | 
in which they had: borne with his “ failings” | 
and excused his “short-comings,” in words of | 


modest self-abnegation, all the more touching 





THE DEAN OF NORWIC&H. 


As being connected with church news, the | 
following account of a very interesting ceremony | 
which has just taken place in Paddington may, | 
perhaps, be considered not unsuitable for your 
pages, and is, therefore, offered by 

A MEMBER OF THE CONGREGATION. 





On Saturday, March 16, a large number of) 
Paddington, assembled in the school-room of | 
that church, to present a testimonial to their 
pastor, Dr. Goulburn, on occasion of his part- 
ing from them to enter upon his duties as Dean 
of Norwich, to which appointment he has re- 





cently been nominated. 

The testimonial consists of a fine edition of | 
the ‘“ Benedictine Fathers,’ together with | 
‘‘Baronii Historia Ecclesiastica, cam Continua. | 
tione,” eighty-nine folio volumes in all; and a} 
handsome tea-service of silver, by Garrard, | 
which includes a very elegant urn and a noble | 
salver, the latter bearing the following inscrip- | 
tion :— 


“ To the Rev. Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of Norwich, this | 
Salver and an accompanying Tea-service, tocether 
with sundry theological works, are presented by 
members of the Church of St. John, Paddington, 
on the occasion of his resigning the Incumbency of 
that Church, in token of their admiration of his 
great learning and ability, their deep sense of the 
value of his ministrations as Pastor and Guide, 
and in offectionate remembrance of the personal | 
courtesy and kindness which so greatly endeared | 
him to all amongst whom he laboured. 

19th March, 1867.” 


A modified form of this inscription has been 
placed in each of the volumes, all of which are | 
in an admirable state, and most of them still 
wear their original handsome binding. The 
dates of the editions range from about 1730 to 
1740, 

We could have wished that a little pains had 
been taken to make the schoolroom look more 
worthy of the occasion, by some endeavour to 
disguise the rampant ugliness of the bare walls, 
roof, benches, and floor. A very small amount 
of decoration, temporary or otherwise, would 
have been an immense relief to appreciators of 
the beautiful; and why should not moral and 
physical beauty be more frequently allied ? 
Nothing could exceed the moral beauty of the 
scene ; but the physical—so far, at least, as the 
room itself was concerned—was nowhere. Pos- 
sibly the coup-d’@il presented to the Dean of 
Norwich on his entrance, may have been very 
different from that which met our own offended 
orbs of vision when, after climbing up a narrow 
stone outside-stairway, in a driving storm of hail 
and snow, they encountered the bare, dirty- 
looking chamber we have indicated. By the 
time of the dean’s arrival, the bald interior had 
become filled with a well-dressed crowd, whose 
eager kindly faces might well render any room 
beautiful, in the eyes of the good and worthy 
man whom they had assembled to honour. Still, 
a little decoration could not have detracted from 
the scene. 

Dr. Goulburn has been deservedly beloved and 
appreciated by his parishioners, during the seven 





years he has laboured among them, and their; 


when uttered by one so universally admired and 
esteemed, and which went to the hearts of his 
hearers, he resumed his seat, and the proceed- 
ings speedily terminated. 

Shortly afterwards we observed an enthusi- 
astic lady step on to the platform, and, pro- 
ducing a sheet of paper, petition the Reverend 
Doctor for his autograph,—a request which we 
need not say was at once granted; and then the 


contradistinguishable from the outward signs and mutable 
measures of the working of evil, 

That physical and moral perfection are simultaneously 
attainable is the logical sequence of the Scriptural doctrine 
of the conformation of the material by the spiritual ; 
therefore, the 7 frequently received interpretation of 
some passages in Isaiah, viz., “‘ There is no beauty in him 
that we should desire him,” “‘ neither form nor comeli- 
ness,” “his face marred more than any man,” is incon- 
sistent with the pene of Christian teaching, erroneous, 
and one from which art on its best days revolted ; besides 
being, as it is, at variance with numerous other texts 
directly favouring the opposite and more consistent view, 
viz., that the incarnation of the Word was not ‘‘ marred ” 
by holiness, but by sacrifice, by scourge, nails, thorns, 
and spear, 

I believe, sir, my views are both orthodox and scientific, 
and that they appear to differ from those commonly held 
only because I have traced some familiar truths to deeper 
and more important conclusions than others will trouble 
themselves to do; and which, for this reason, must for 
som time appear obscure, ‘“ Per se muove!” “ Le cosa 
va!” W. Cave Tuomas. 





THE PARIS EXHIBITION AND LAW 
COURTS COMPETITION. 


Srr,—It is a great pity that with two such beautiful 
collections of architectural drawings as those for the New 
| Law Courts and the National Gallery, we should be so ill 
| represented, as I fear we shall be, at the coming Paris 

Exbib:tion; and I consider that as these drawings cannot 
be sent to Paris, first-rate photographs ought to be taken 
of them, or at least of those considered the best, and sent, 
in order that foreigners may have some slight idea of 
what wecan do. As one who has done much for English 
architecture, I appeal to you, and ask you to use your 
best endeavours, in order that architecture may be as 
well represented as possible in Paris. ADELPHI, 











CONCRETE FOR COTTAGES. 


crowd withdrew—but lingeringly, as if loath to | 
members of the congregation of St. John’s,/ look their last upon their revered pastor, their, Six,—I should be much obliged if any of your 


tender guardian, guide, and friend. 








AN APPEAL TO THE CHARITABLE. 


A PaTAL accident occurred, a few days since, to an old 
and industrious parishioner of mine, a master bricklayer, 


named Charles Warr, of the Liverpool-road, Islingcon, | 


who fell from a scaffold, opposite my house, and sustained 
such severe injuries that he died within twodays. He has 
left a widow and nine children, many of them very young, 
entirely unprovided for. A committee has been formed 
for the purpose of raising a fund to enable the widow to 
enter into some business, for the support of herself and 
her large family. I can confidently recommend the case 
to the sympathy and benevolence of your readers, and 
I shall be happy to receive any contributions, as will also 


the chairman of the committee, Mr. Joseph Surr, 19, Mil- | 


ner-square, Islington, and the treasurer, Mr. D. W. Hill, 
378, Camden-road, Holloway. 
Dante. Wi1soy, Vicar of Islington, 
9, Barnsbury Park, 








A RESPIRATOR FOR NOXIOUS FUMES. 


S1r,—Can any of your readers inform me if a sort of 
respirator (specially constructed) and worn at some dis- 
tance from the mouth, filled with a disinfectant, such as 
chloride of lime, would be of benefit to workmen engaged 
in the cleansing of sewers, &c, I have frequently found 
men suffer from such occupations, and, as I am about to 
commence a work of this nature, would like to know ifa 


| protection could be provided in any way against = — 


8? . 
eX Chloride of lime is out of the question, Animal 
charcoal might probably be usefully so applied, 








THE SCIENCE OF MODERATION. 


Srr,—In the notice you were pleased to bestow on my 
book, “‘The Science of Moderation,” in the Builder of 
February 2nd, there are some misconceptions of its in- 
tent and scope, as well as of those of a former work, 
which I have no doubt you will allow me to correct. 

The two books to which you refer are but portions of 
one design, and not exponents of two different doctrines. 
The one “The Conformation of the Material by the 
Spiritual,” was intended to trace the moral science re- 
vealed in the Scriptures; the other, ‘‘The Science of 
Moderation,” the moral science revealed in phenomena, 
and to show their perfect correspondence in a scientific 
point of view. In the former, moreover, I stated, to pre- 
vent misconception, that I believed a scientific code of 
morality to be inert, the dead letter, unless breathed into 
life by the Holy Spirit: these are my words,—‘* But it 
has been many times confessed by philosophers that 
knowledge alone is insufficient to convert theoretical into 
active formative virtue. Hence the triumphant supe- 
riority of the Christian faith, which awakens a holy spirit 
in the soul of man, and quickens his knowledge.” This 

assage, which appears in the preface, scarcely justifies, 

think, the following remarks, “‘ Ah! Mr. Thomas, there 
is a mystery here, the depth of which your ‘ mere * moral 
plummet of ‘righteousness’ cannot fathom.” win 

“Let your moderation be known unto all men,” is a 
Christian injunction, mine only by conviction and accept- 
ance, I have merely attempted in ‘‘The Science of 
Moderation,” to set forth the fall and wide import of the 
moral measure which it discloses. We can only know the 
nous, animus, or Holy Spirit of Truth, and Goodness, 
through His works; I have, therefore, not resumed to 
define how a man becomes possessed by the Holy Spirit, 
but I have attempted to determine the outward and ém- 
mutable sign, or measure, of his working in creation, as 


| readers will inform me the proportion of cement, 
| gravel, &c., necessary to make concrete suitable 
| for the building of cottage walls, and the best 
| mode of preparing it. J. 5. W. 








MILDEWED HAIR. 


Ir is to be sincerely hoped that the horrible 
new fungoid disease of the hair brought to notice 
by Dr. Beigel may not become prevalent in this 
couutry. It appears to be quite distinct from a 
similar parasite recently described by Dr. W. 
Tilbury Fox, under the name of zoogloea capil- 
lorum, and, of course, is in no way connected 
with the now notorious gregarinze of Russian 


{ 


|hair. The new affection of the hair may be at 


once detected by a sharp eye without the aid of 
a glass, as the hairs are blistered and apparently 
knotted ; under a moderate glass they are irregu- 
larly swollen, and appear to be affected with 
| mildew, which is really the case, as a veritable 
fungus has found a suitable matrix for its growth ; 
|and should it only prove as difficult to destroy 
| as the fungi found infesting our vines, potatoes, 
| &c., it may be a long time before we hear the 
| last of it. 
In the volume of the Builder for 1865 we pub- 
lished a list of the vegetable parasites peculiar to 
man and his habitation, and there we referred to 
an affection of human hair “as a grim sequel 
to the dry rot in the house-roof.” The disease 
indicated was Plica Polonica, but it has been 
recently proved that though Plica supports a 
fungus (Trichophyton), it is really not of fungoid 
origin. It is just now not easy to say how long 
Englishmen and Englishwomen are to remain 
exempt from these and other botanical and en- 
tomological affections of the hair and head, com- 
mon enough on some parts of the Continent, 


but, at present, rare or altogether absent here. 
W. G.S. 








THREATENED BLOT IN THE NEW 
STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


Ir is from a knowledge of the deep interest 
you take in all matters affecting our great and 
wonderful city, especially when relating to the 
improvement of its thoroughfares, that i am in- 
duced to bring under your notice the subject of 
the proposed new street from “ Blackfriars” to 
the “ Mansion House.” 

It is laid down on the plan to be 70 ft. wide 
(except a very small portion, as you will see on 
the plan forwarded herewith), and will un- 
doubtedly form a fine entrance to the heart of 
the city from that quarter; but, Sir, I find, to 
my utter amazement, that (from some cause or 
other) it is intended to leave a block of build- 
ings about 230 ft. long, and projecting about 
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22 ft. into one side of the street, standing in New | faced with pressed bricks tuck pointed, and 


Earl-street ; thus not only diminishing the width 
of the street by nearly one-third, but actually 
perpetrating another Middle-row, Holborn, in 
the broad light of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, with this very material difference, 
that in the one case it is “ Mansion House- 
street,” and, in the other, “ Holborn.” Surely 
the Metropolitan Board of Works and the City 
authorities must have overlooked this serious 
error in their scheme. 

My professional engagements in connexion with 
New Earl]-street have led me to make inquiries 
on the subject. The only explanation I can get, 
however, is, that New Earl-street, having been 
formed by the City authorities, is « t scheduled 
in the present Bill, and neither the Board of 
Works nor the City authorities have any power 
to alter or interfere with it; though every one 
to whom I have spoken on the subject agrees in 
thinking that it is only a question of time, and, 
if left as it is for the present, it must sooner or 
later be widened, in deference to the outcry 
which is sure to be raised about it. 


having stone dressings to doors and windows. 
The ground-floor contains schools for accommo- 
dating 350 children, allowing 80 cubic feet for 
the boys and girls, and a little less for infants. 
These schools are divided by movable wood 
framings, so that the whole can be thrown into 
one room for meetings or school parties, leaving 
a clear space of 68 ft. 9 in. by 81 ft. 6 in. Above 
the schools is a church 68 fs. 6 in. by 27 ft., and 
20 ft. in height, with gallery at one end, the 
whole capable of seating comfortably 430 people. 
The end opposite the gallery is octagonal in 
shape, containing pulpit and precentor’s pew. 
There is also a vestry, 10 ft. by 9 ft. Thewhole 
is lighted on both sides, and end fronting Vaux- 
hall-road, and well ventilated. There is a play- 
ground on the basement for children, 41 fé. 2 in. 
by 27 ft., the ceiling of which is 4 ft. above the 
side street, from which air and light are obtained. 
There are latrines and conveniences also in the 
basement. There is a staircase fronting Vaux- 
hall-road, leading to the church, and converted 
into a belfry above. All the schools are entered 





It is to avert this outcry, and to get the thing 
done properly, as well as to prevent “the ship 
being spoiled for a ha’porth of tar,” that I am 
induced to bring the subject before the public 
through the medium of your widely-read columns, 


from the front street, the boys’ school having a 
gabled porch thereto, 7 ft. 6 in. by 4ft. The 
|whole has been built by Messrs. Nicholson & 
| Ayre, of Toxteth Park, under the superintend- 


'ence of Mr. James N. Crofts, of this town, 


and thus cause the question to be well venti- ‘architect. The total cost, including gasfittings, 


lated. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Sheffield.—The foundation-stone of the new | 


tional chapel, in Garden-street, has 


been laid by Mr. John Crossley, of Halifax. The 


new structure will stand upon the site of the old 
chapel, but as the proposed building will be much 
larger than the old one, it will be brought nearer 
to the edge of the road. The new edifice will 
seat 1,020 persons, and the work has been let by 
contract for 1,685/., which includes warming 
apparatus, ventilation, gas-piping and fittings, 
pewing, pulpit, boundary walling, and gates. 
The portico in front will have four arches, and 
the floor will be paved with coloured tiles. There 
will be double doors to the chapel, so as to inter- 
cept draughts. The pews will have moulded 
frame-ends, close boarding to backs and under- 
seats, book-boards, and hat-rails. All the wood- 


work will be of red deal, varnished. The organ- | 
gallery will be placed behind the pulpit, and 


there will be vestries, &c., for the minister and 
deacons. The pulpit will be an open platform, 
with a raised desk, which can be seen from 
every part of the interior. The gallery will rest 
upon iron columns. The interior of the chapel 
will be spacious and comfortable, and the exte- 
rior will be of coursed wallstone, with ashlar 
dressings, in the Gothic style. The architects 
are Messrs. C. J. Innocent & Brown, of Sheffield; 
and the contractors for the various kinds of 
work are the Masons’ Co-operative Society (Li- 
mited), Mr. John Hayball, Messrs. Harrison & 
Chadwick, Mr. J. T. Taylor, and Mr. E. Langton. 

Bromsgrove.— The newly completed Baptist 


Chapel for Bromsgrove, the foundation-stone of | 


which was laid in April last, has been formally 
opened for divine service. The site is on the 
right of the new road leading to the railway sta- 
tion. The chapel is a Gothic building, of brick, 
with stone dressings. It is 70 ft. long by 38 ft. 
wide within. The front is supported by but- 
tresses: at the north-west angle is a turret and 
spirelet 63 ft. high. Between the buttresses are 


three single-light windows, and underneath is | 


the principal entrance. The sides of the chapel 
are each divided into five bays, with alternate 
single and double-light windows. ‘There are 
side aisles, and the total accommodation is for 
550 adults and children, including the north 
gallery, and when side galleries are added there 
will be accommodation for 750. A choir and 
organ apse is arranged at the south end, and a 
minister's vestry on the south-west. The car- 
penters’ and joiners’ work is stained and 
varnished, and the ceiling is stencilled in pat- 
terns. The architect was Mr. Bidlake, of Wolver- 
hampton, and the work has been carried out by 
Mr. Thompson, of Kidderminster, builder, for 
1,8001. The fittings were provided by Mr. 
Thomason, of Birmingham, and the heating by 
Mr. Blakemore, of Wednesbury. 
Liverpool.—The English Presbyterian Church 
and Schools, Vauxhall-road, have been opened. 
The building is erected in the Gothic style, 
treated freely with brick bands and relieving 
arches of blue, white, and red bricks, the whole 


JOHN TARRING. | 


| &c., is about 1,9001. 








| Pooks Recerber. 





The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. By 
Joun Trwps, F.S.A. London: Lockwood & 
Co. 1867. 


Txis volume of Mr. Timbs’s interesting summary 
of the year’s progress in fact and science is 
preceded by a memoir of Professor Wheatstone, 
with a finely-executed portrait of him. The 
vignette is a bird’s-eye view of the Paris Exhi- 


bition building. The volume, we think, is even | 


more interesting than usual, and hag less of the 
appearance of a mere compilation. By re- 
writing and condensation of the matter com- 
piled, increased value is given to such a work as 
the “ Year-Book of Facts.” 





VARIORUM. 


‘“¢ A New Idea for the Water Supply of Towns. 
By A. 8. Ormsby, C.E. Metchim & Son, Parlia- 
ment-street.” The idea referred to in the title 
of this pamphlet is the construction of non- 
absorbing collecting grounds, to hold and supply 
natural and pure water for drinking and cooking 
purposes only. The pamphlet is in the form of 
a letter addressed to the secretary of the Royal 
Commission on Water Supply, and is worthy of 
their consideration. Fraser's Magazine for 
March (Longmans) contains an interesting 
paper on “‘Costume in Sculpture,” by F. G. 
Stephens. “The Twin Records of Creation ; 
or, Geology and Genesis ; their perfect Harmony 
and wonderful Concord. By G. W. Victor Le 
Vaux. Lockwood & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court.” 
Although the idea that the six days of creation 
| mentioned in Genesis may have been six aions 
| or great eras, such as the geological, is not new, 
/nor is the attempt to show how they harmonize 
|so original as this author may imagine, the 
| hypothesis is a convenient one for a renewed 
| endeavour to reconcile the two records ; and Mr. 
| Le Vaux very feasibly does so. The idea which he 
tries to work out is, that the first creative “ day” 
was concurrent with theCambro-metamorphic era; 
the second with the Silurian; the third with the 
Devonian, old red sandstone, and carboniferous ; 
the fourth with the Permiotriassic ; the fifth with 
the Liassic, oolitic, Wealden, and cretacean; the 
sixth with the tertiary-pleistocene; and the 
seventh, or sabbatic, with the alluvial formations 
and the current period. The idea is ingenious, 
and there is much to countenance it in the order 
of the days and eras, in which there are cer- 
tainly curious coincidences. We should not 
wonder shortly, however, to find the Vestigians 
and Darwinians crowning these coincidences by 
maintaining that the Scriptural intimations that 
animal life was made out of the dust of the 
ground, that the earth brought forth, and that 
all the lower animals were brought to the man, 
may really mean that during those long eras or 
days the lower orders of life were created by 
development from the mineral, and so brought, 
as @ man-child in the womb of nature, by 
degrees, during successive eras, to the high 

















state of manhood as “Sons of God” who can 
be ‘‘raised up” from the “very stones.” Jy 
saying so, nevertheless, we do not mean to give 
any decided opinion, either pro the Vestigians, 
or con, the Scripturalists: we would only ingj. 
cate how these opposing forces may perhaps 
finally come to terms in a peaceable and mutual 
understanding.———“‘ A Dictionary of Chemistry 
and the allied Branches of other Sciences, By 
Henry Watts, B.A., F.R.8., F.C.8., &e. 

mans & Co.—This standard work, which we have 
often favourably noticed during its serial 
gress, has now reached the word “ 8tilbite,” 
“Specific Gravity,” and “Spectral Analysis” 
form a considerable portion of the 38th Part now 
before us. 








Miscellanea, 


“ Burtt to Serx.”—The following suggestive 
advertisement appears in the Stoke Newington 
Observer :— 


** 100,000 C and Bricklayers Wanted to Strike 
against ‘Slop’ or ‘ Duffing’ building in the suburbs,— 
Apply to ‘ Built to Sell.’”’ 





ContsBporovcH Parish Cuurcn Restoration. 
Progress is being made in the restoration of thig 
church. Several ancient windows exist in the 
nave, proving the antiquity of that part of the 
building ; one occupies a position above the 
chancel arch, and wil! probably be re-opened. 
The floors under the seats were in a state of 
decay seldom equalled. Care is being bestowed 
in the removal of the whitewash, and none of the 
stonework will require to be recut. Several 
coins have been found, one of Henry VIL, one of 
Elizabeth, one of James II., and others apparently 
Datch. 


Destruction oF Wake’s Oak, Stony Srrar- 
FORD.— We learn with that one of the 
finest old oaks in England has come to the 
pitiable end of being burnt down by a party of 
mischievous schoolboys. This tree stood in 
Whittlewood Forest, in the vicinity of the Duke 
of Grafton’s seat, Wakefield Lodge. Its name, 
age, and situation made it extremely probable 
that it existed when Wac or Wake the Saxon 

the domain. The tree was much 
valued by the people of the neighbourhood, and 
seemed likely to flourish for many a generation 
yet to come, although the trunk was hollow. 
A fire had been lighted inside, which completely 
dried up and set fire to the tree, and brought it 
down before the Duke’s fire-engine could ex- 
tinguish the flames. 


Constant Water Surrty at Lynn.—It was 
prognosticated that the attempt to convert the 
water supply to the constant system would be 
physically impossible and financially disastrous, 
but it turns out that the twenty-four hours’ 
supply is being given with less than half the 
consumption of coals that used to be incurred in 
the ten hours’ supply; that the profit in the 
shape of balance of rates over expenditure, 18 4¢ 
great, or greater, than it was under the old 
system; and that the physical difficulties are 
all nonsense. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Saddieton Marsters (to whom is due the largest 
share of the credit for having compelled the 
adoption of the constant service) has proposed 
to the town-council that they should lower the 
charge for water supplied by meter for manu- 
facturing purposes to 7d. per 1,000 gallons—@ 
reduction of 2d. per 1,000. The proposal was 
referred to the waterworks committee. 


Epvucation or THE CLASSES EMPLOYED I¥ 
Acricutture.—A deputation from the Coancil 
of the Society of Arts have met a deputation 
from the Council of the Royal Agricu 
Society, in order to seek the co-operation of that 
Society in promoting the education of the work- 
ing classes engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil. Mr. Chester said that the object the 
deputation had in view was to ask the —_ 
Agricultural Society to exert its influence 
the improvement of primary education among 
agricultural labourers, and to induce the — 
class of such labourers and mechanics to # 
themselves of the advantages offered by these 
examinations. After a conversation, Mr. Thomp- 
son expressed, on the part of the Council of od 
Royal Agricultural Society, their willingness 
consider what could be done to aid the Society 
of Arts in this matter, and promised that the 
subject should receive their most — con- 
sideration. The object sought is o 
importance. It is much to be hoped that some 
course of action will speedily be determined oB- 
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A Man Torn ro Preces 1x « Saw Mitt.— 
At the Wenlock Saw Mills, City-road, of which 
Mr. J. Shepherd, J.P., is the proprietor, a work- 
man must, whilst unobserved, have gone down 
into the ash-pit, where the furnace of the boiler 
is fed, and in walking down the steps slipped, 
and fell against the cog-wheel of the drum, the 
result being that he was literally torn to pieces. 
The accident occurred at breakfast time, and was 
not discovefed until the man’s wife went to the 


THE LATE GaLEs.—A house has been unroofed 
at Haggerstone, and two persons much injured. 
A house in course of erection at Battersea was 
partly blown down ; and a large stack of timber 
fell at Vauxhall. 


THE PRoposED Corn ExcuancrE anp CovERED 
Marker ror Yorx.—The City Council have 
appointed a committee to consult with a deputa- 
tion from persons desirous to erect a corn 


mills, and was one amongst the first to learn her exchange at their own cost, as to a site, and as 


husband’s sad end. 


THE DEsieN FoR THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
A petition has been presented to the House of 


to the formation of a covered market adjoining 
the exchange. 


Tue Parent Foornicuts.—With reference to 


Commons by Mr. F. Webb Sheilds, C.E., praying {OU Temark regently on the necessity for im- 


that inquiry may be made into his claim to 
remuneration as the successful competitor in the 
plans, fifty-nine in all, sent in to the Royal Com- 
missioners for the Thames Embankment. Mr. 
Sheilds sustains the prayer of his petition by 
extracts from the evidence given by Mr. Cubitt, 
M.P., then Lord Mayor, Captain Burstall, R.N., 
Mr. J. R. McClean, C.E., and Mr. H. A. Hunt, a 
member of the Royal Commission, all showing 
that Mr. Sheilds’s plan was the basis and origin 
of the works as being executed. The petitioner 
states, with reason, that if he had supposed that 


provement in the new footlights as used in 
Liverpool, Messrs. Defries wish to state that in 
that instance they had scarcely time to make the 
necessary experiments previously, and that such 
drawbacks as became observable “have since 
been completely remedied.” We are very glad 
to hear it. 


Destruction or NotrincHaM MercHANIcs’ 


Hat By Fire.—Nottingham has lost one of its 


principal public buildings by fire. Of the edifice 
in Milton-street, the Mechanics’ Hall, nothing 
now remains but the roofless and windowless 


he would neither have the carrying out of his| walls. Nearly all the extensive library, how- 
design nor receive any remuneration for it he | ever, has been saved as well as the contents of 


would not have competed. We gave a diagram 
of Mr. Sheilds’s plan at the time of the competi- 
tion. There can be no doubt that he is entitled 
to remuneration. 


Macuines ror STONE-BREAKING. — Blake’s 


stone-breaker, of which Mr. H. R. Marsden, of 


the Soho Foundry, Leeds, is the English patentee, 


has been adopted by the Leeds corporation, for 


breaking up blocks of Skipton metal in suitable 
size for either macadamizing or ordinary road- 
making purposes. The machine, according to 
local papers, performs its work in a satisfactory 
manner. It is of a simple character, but its 
action is rapid, breaking from 20 cwt. to 26 owt. 
in six minutes. The saving is estimated at 
75 per cent. on the old process of breaking stones 
by manual labour. Every revolution of an eccen- 
tric machine causes the lower end of 4 moveable 
jaw to advance towards the fixed jaw about } in. 
and then return. Hence, if a stone be dropped 
in between the convergent faces of the jaws, it 
is broken by the next succeeding bite. The 
fragments then fall lower down, and are again 
broken. This process is repeated until the 


chipped stones are small enough to pass out of 


the hopper into the cart beneath. 


MonvumentaL.—A mural tablet to the me- 
mory of the late Sir Richmond Shakespear has 


just been erected in the cloisters of the chapel 


at the Charter-house. He was a Carthusian 
with Thackeray, the Havelocks, &c. The tablet 
is of Carrara marble, in Gothic form, quatrefoil, 
and richly wrought and illuminated.——-A dupli- 
cate tablet has heen sent out to be placed in St. 
Ann’s Church, Indore, Central India, where Sir 
R. C. Shakespear closed his career. The sculptor 
was Mr. Richardson, of Harewood-square.——In 
St. Leonard’s Church, Shoreditch, a monument 
has been erected to the late Mr. Appold, F.R.S., 
whose centrifugal pump in the Great Exhibition 
will be well remembered by many. The monu- 
ment has been erected by the vicar, church- 
wardens, and principal residents in the parish. 
The inscription states truly that “he dedicated 
his intellect, time, and means to the application 
of the laws of nature, to important mechanical 
inventions ;” and adds that “he was ever ready 
to do good, but he would have no man know it.” 


Worxnouse InrirmMary RErorm.—The Lancet 
Commission has again visited the different Lon- 
don workhouse infirmaries for the purpose of 
ascertaining the changes that have been effected 
in their condition since the commencement of 
the agitation. The improvements found are 
sufficient to show that giving publicity to the 
condition of the London workhouse infirmaries 
has been productive of much good; but the 
Lancet commissioners point out that in none of 
the infirmaries has the improvement effected 
been anything approaching to the amount of 
change which was really needed; and, worse 
than this, they state that some of the most 
flagrantly bad infirmaries have not been altered 
at all, The story of the half-measures adopted 
by one set of guardian-boards, and the total 
inaction of others, affords the strongest argu- 
ment which could possibly be offered for at least 
as com ive a measure of Poor-Law Reform 
as that which Mr. Hardy now proposes to Par- 
liament. 


the Museum, and other property, and the fittings 
of portions of the premises. At one time the 
Baptist chapel adjacent was thought to be in 
danger. Among the property destroyed was an 
organ worth 1,300/. It is supposed that the sum 
for which the building and its contents were in- 
sured will cover the loss. 


CuatHamM Dock Works.—The progress of the 
contract works at the dockyard extension in 
St. Mary’s Island has been much retarded by the 
very wet and oozy nature of the soil in which the 
men have to work. The works now in hand are 
situated in what was the bed of St. Mary’s 
Creek, a channel formerly used as ashort cut by 
many of the vessels navigating the river Med- 
way at high water. Attempts have been made 
to get rid of the water by cutting channels in 
the muddy soil, but the mud is so loose that the 
channels rapidly fill up by the ooze flowing into 
them. Wooden drains have been tried, but the 
soft soil would not sustain them. It is now 
thought of sinking a capacious shaft to collect 
the water, which would then be pumped by 
steam power into the river. 


Foot Bripcks over THoRoUGHFARES. — We 
have often urged the formation of foot-bridges 
over crowded and dangerous thoroughfares ; and, 
although little progress has as yet been made 
towards so useful an improvement, we are glad 





to observe that the idea has been realised in the 


| erection of one over Broadway, New York, by 


| Messrs. Rich & Griffiths, at a cost of 4,0001. The 


| bridge has been proved capable of sustaining 


101 tons, and 100 men tramping over it at the 
same time produced no perceptible vibration. It 
stands where Fulton-street crosses Broadway. 
There is a space of 17 ft. 8 in. clear under the 
bridge, which is approached by four flights of 
thirty-four steps each, each flight having three 
landings. When is the Ludgate foot-bridge to | 
be finished and opened? It was laid across | 
Lndgate-street before the Broadway one was| 
probably ever thought of; but nothing is being 
done towards its completion. 


Royat Iratian OpERA.—So far from expecting 
with some that the Paris Exhibition will inter- 
fere with the goodness of the London season, 
Mr. Frederick Gye anticipates in his programme | 
quite the reverse. Paris will this year be a 
centre of attraction to the whole world, and 
will doubtless present the most extraordinary 
assemblage of different nations ever congregated 
in a European capital. The contiguity of 
London and Paris, and the ease and certainty 
with which the journey is now performed, he 
thinks, and with reason, will cause an influx of 
strangers, from all parts of the world, to the 
metropolis of Great Britain; as few of those 
who have travelled from distant parts to Paris 
will return to their homes without first having 
paid a visit to London. Accordingly, he is 
preparing at the Italian Opera-house to make 
it, as usual, one of the great attractions of the 
season. He has obtained the exclusive right of 
representation of Verdi’s new opera " Don 
Carlos,” and Gounod’s “ Romeo et Juliette,” and 
retains Patti, Pauline Lucca, Maria Vilda, Fricci, 
Mario, Naudin, Graziani, and other old favourites, 








besides naming several new competitors * 
English approbation. 


Greenwica Hosrirat.—In reply to a question 
put in the s by Sir C. Bright, Mr. 
Du Cane said the Government had sanctioned 
the loan of a portion of the unoccupied part of 
the hospital to the Seamen’s Hospital Society, 
on condition that the Government should have 
power to resume it if the accommodation was 
needed for the seamen of the Royal Navy. It 
was thought that the mercantile marine had a 
strong claim for some share in the benefits of 
Greenwich Hospital, to the funds of which it 
had largely contributed. The Government would 
not be likely, however, to sanction a grant of 
any portion of the building as an hospital for 
sick residents of Greenwich. 


MeEMoRIAL oF THE LaTE Henry Hoare.— 
Amongst various propositions, Mr. Joshua W. 
Butterworth writes :—“ What more pleasing, 
more permanent, more practical, more consistent 
memorial to the late Henry Hoare, could there 
be than the founding one or two fellowship- 
endowments for poor curates, in connexion with 
the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, of 1001, a year 
| each, bearing his name for ever? Say one for 
the diocese of Canterbury, and one for London, 
in each of which he resided, and by the prelates 
of which sees he was much appreciated. To 
| use the quaint words of old Fuller, it would be ‘a 

good name as ointment poured forth, if per- 
| petuated in connexion with a work of such prac- 
tical usefulness ; and, moreover, one which, dur- 
ing life, had met with his distinct approval.” 


Proposep New Street To THE MANSION- 
HOUSE.—Mr. Tite, M.P., has received, in answer 
to a question addressed to the architect of the 
Metropolitan Board, an assurance that “directions 
had been given to the Board’s auctioneers to sell 
the materials of 120 houses in the first portion 
of the new street to the Mansion-house, between 
Earl-street, Blackfriars, and Cannon-street, with 
a view to their demolition ; and that he thought, 
during the ensuing summer, the ground between 
these points, with the exception of the Will 
Depository in Doctors’ Commons and the Equit- 
able Insurance Company’s building, at the corner 
of Earl-street, would probably be cleared; and 
that, as to the remainder of the line, from 
Cannon-street to the Mansion-house, the negotia- 
tions for purchasing the unsettled interest were 
being proceeded with as rapidly as possible, in 
order to clear the ground.” 

Tue Lonpon LaBourErs’ DWELLINGS Society 
(LimitED).—This society has held its half-yearly 
general meeting, when the report for the six 
months ending December 31st was presented by 
the secretary, Dr. Greenhill, of Hastings. From 
this it appeared that the capital had increased to 
28,2001., and thai the net revenue for the half- 
year was sufficient to pay the members a divi- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum free of 

















income tax, which dividend was accordingly 
declared. The profit arising from a forced sale 
of some property to the East London Railway 
Company had been realised, and (according to a 
resolution passed at the preceding half-yearly 
meeting) carried to the reserve fund. It was 
unanimously resolved that 5001. of this profit be 
invested in the society’s shares, and that the 
dividends be devoted towards the relief of the 
deserving poor tenants in times of special sick- 
ness or distress, and to the support of useful and 
charitable institutions in the localities where the 
society’s properties are situated. After this 
transfer the reserve fund still amounts to 3,9607, 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, REGENT-STREET.— 
Mr. W. Telbin has painted a charming view of 
the Piazetta from the Dogana, for Mr. and Mrs. 


| Reed’s new entertainment, “A Dream in Venice.” 


The water, the boats, and the buildings are all 
admirable ; the sky on the left side might be 
improved,—it suggests mountains that do not 
exist. There is also a very pretty view of the 
Bridge of the Rialto, by Mr. O'Connor; and the 
dresses and general getting up are brilliant. The 
entertainment is written by Mr. Robertson, of 
“Ours,” and cleverly written, too, though its 
story, a midsummer madness, will scarcely in- 
terest so many people as some previous doings 
in the Gallery. Mrs. Reed is excellent as an old 
lady, and, with Mr. Reed, Mr. Parry, and Miss 
Galton, sings admirably a number of opera airs 
with travestied words. Mr. Parry’s appearance 
and personation of the doge is artistic in the 
extreme—it deserves to be called great. It is 
pleasant to be taken,— 


“€ So swiftly to Venice, the land of the free : 
Where the eabman’s transform’d to the gay gondolier, 
And the stones of the streets are the waves ~~ 
And you feel when at home that you're out on 
pier.” 
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: For the erection of Trinity Church, Huntingdon 
Tue Nationat GaLttexr.—Lord John Manners ~ John’ Tarring, architect, London. Quantities 7 veda 
a introduced a Bill to make further provision TENDERS .% . General ‘soe 
or the enlargement of the National Gallery. For schools, resid almshouses, &c., at Newington, Estimate. Estimates, 
id for the Metropolitan Tabernacle Committee. Mr. oe got, Tees +++ £9,695 0 0 0. £625 0 9 
WESTMINSTER PALACE AND THE THAMES EM- | Qgpitt, architect :— , = 5" seeees ve 8,668 4 : coe 658-14 
BANKMENT.—Notice has been given by Lord John In Red Brick. 2% ate Eight a pwaneoned nor .e= ose 2 ¢ 
Manners, of his intention to bring into Parlia- Quinell . £0 Saunders ...........4 < te DO nm Ta Oe 
ment a Bill to authorise the Commissioners of Gola. ..... 100 Myers & Sons......... 7,863 0 0 ...... 508 09 
her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings to ac- Sawyer . fo Seer ime eains: ire NaS (een 4 4 6 
quire lands for the purposes of the New Palace Jackson & Shaw...... 9,890 s.-rerseverees A ‘ora aes 0 
. Croaker .....ccccccccccees 4855 ccccorcersreees 77 ecepted 
at Westminster, and to construct T embank- Downs ...scerecsescersee 4800  reececnereeeeee 50 Seal ~ ? 3 
ment on the north shore of the river Thames, in Coleman _ or the erection of a new Synagogue, Carter-strest, 
parish : A id So 92 Houndsditch. Messrs. Thomas Smith & Son, archi hin 
the of St. John the Evangelist, Westminster. se LES - Ennor (accepted)  ........0......s00008 392.0 rey 
Lonpon Prorerty.—The premises at the Thompeon , ; . 
corner of Birchin-lane and Lombard-strect, oc} Weil, *evePted) = S40) ew 5 | surrey. "Mr. T. Goodchild, architect: us"? *7imley, 


cupied for a period of thirty-six years by Messrs. 
Overend, Gurney, & Co., have been sold by auction 
at the Mart, for the sum of 29,5001., to Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co., the private bankers 
next door, to whose premises they will be forth- 
with added. The property is held under the 
parish of St. Edmund-the-Martyr, at a ground- 
rent of 6001. per annum, for a period of which 
thirty years are unexpired. 


LEAD-POISONED WaTER.—Dr. Lankester, medi- 


cal officer of health for St. James’s, Westminster, | 


has reported to the vestry of that parish that 
he has analysed the water found in the butts 
and cisterns in various parts of the parish, and 





For constructing a reservoir on Portsdown-hill, for the 
Borough of Portsmouth Waterworks Company. Mr. J. 
Quick, engineer. Quantities supplied by e & Ran- 
well :— 


Light (Brothers) ............sessssee £5,900 0 0 
LOWTONCE  .......ccccccsecerscosccoeevors 5,509 0 0 
POND disniccnacecdekeveessbebonavnsesnael 5,490 0 0 
Furnias (accepted) .......c..eeee+ 5,195 0 0 
AID cncnsctrsceceiecedobavvtdawietaaeee ,030 0 0 
Simms & Marten ,.......00..-...0000e8 4,873 0 0 





For building a residence at Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, 
for Mr. Frederick Willand. Mr. E, J. Collins, archi- 


tect :— 
ONE ci cuivcscciaieiinneinaaaenil £1,006 10 6 
TURIN  ...ccctsasphentmmiaiaiameanian 987 16 4 
DTITNAAS 5. .<ss.cetevecsedvcectbens 847 0 0 
SOOO. c cicinesintigcniiccdssstetevencin 795 0 0 








found a large quantity of the water to be ren- 


dered unfit for drinking purposes by exposure to | 


} 


the atmosphere and want of cleansing of the 
receptacles in which it is contained. Certain of 


the waters also gave indications of containing | 
lead, and he warns persons against drinking such | 
waters, stating, ‘I have no doubt but that this is 


one of the most common causes of obscure and | 
unexplained illnesses in families.” 

Cuestek TowN-HALL.—The works appear to | 
have been set agoing again, Mr. Gargan, the 
clerk of the works, having at length been dis- 
missed. For the last nine months he has been 
paid by the committee (though not allowed 
to do anything) a salary of three guineas 
a-week, and as a further testimonial of their 
favour and support he has been voted a gratuity 
of 501. Mr. Gargan was at the expense of bring- 
ing his wife and children to Chester, and has 
had to remove again to his former place of 
residence in Ireland. The in-coming clerk of | 
the works isan Englishman. The workmen, too, | 
must have paid pretty smartly, we should think, | 
for their refusal to work so long as Mr. Gargan 
was clerk of the works. 





Tue Sanitary ImproveMENT OF NEWCASTLE.— | 
After a careful inquiry into the causes which | 
may be supposed to have led to the excessive | 
mortality amongst the population of Newcastle, | 
the local public health committee have ac- 
quainted the council with the results of their 
labours, and those of the gentlemen who have 
been associated with them. Their report was 
a mere abstract of one of a very voluminous and | 
comprehensive character, which they thought | 
it probable the council would decide on printing, 
in order that all the data upon which the recom. | 
mendations contained in the document are| 
founded might be preserved in a convenient | 
form. This mode of procedure was one adopted | 
by Liverpool upon the occasion of a similar in- | 
quiry. This report has, in fact, now been sub- | 
mitted to the council, and ordered to be printed, 
with the report of the town improvement com- 
mittee. 


Gas Expiosion at Mancuester.—At the 
Corporation Gasworks in Rochdale-road, an ex- 
plosion took place last week. It happened in 
one of the purifiers. The men were engaged in 
changing the lime and other purifying materials. 
Of six men engaged, all were thrown down and 
more or less injured or burned. The immediate 
effect of the explosion was to destroy the whole 
of the roof of the building, and to make a wreck 
of the foundry adjoining, the intervening wall 
being broken through, and the outer wall, front- 
ing to Gould-street, being much shaken. For- 
tunately, occurring on Sunday, there was no one 
at work in the foundry. The bricks of the walls, 
the slates from the roof, and the machinery and 
appliances were laid in a thorough mass of ruin. 
All the doors and windows of the building were 
blown ont, and in the adjacent houses in Gould- 
street the windows were broken. Engaged at 
the retorts there were twenty men, but all 
escaped without injury. The committee failed 
to discover the source from which the fire which 
communicated with the leak of gas proceeded. 
The buildings were old and doomed to early 





removal, at any rate. 


For the erection and completion of nine houses in West 
End-lane, Hampstead, for Messrs. Langridge & Streeter. 
Mr. John Butler, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 


W. B. Hays :— 
Welsh er Aeon £2,377 20 0 
2,374 0 0 





Lathey, Brothers . 2,347 0 0 
| een . 2,16618 0 
Johnson ....... 1,995 0 0 





For erecting a new college, at Brecon, South Wales, 
for the Independents. Mr. ‘1. Thomas, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by Messrs. Curtis & Son, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Rake & Ranwell :— 





aaa £8,950 7 10 
Watkins & Jenkins ..........000000 8,650 0 0 
RIND ' ccicsiccheGannransudihdaeminedons 8,400 0 O 
Jones & Sons (accepted) ......... 8,000 0 0 
For rebuilding warehouse, 127, Aldersgate-street. Mr. 
W. Smith, architect :— 

Nis sacsseoinstetcudeatstectaichaael £5,739 0 0 
Simms & Marten ...........css0cereee 4,365 0 0 
Ee ES ee are eee 4,800 0 0 
| a ae 4,611 0 0 
Newman & Mann..............c.cs00 4,455 0 0 
OE: 1 eicsacceaedaniebitesNantaie 4,359 0 0 
5 eT ee Fe. 
Manley & RogerS.........cccessesees 4,287 0 0 
ROD. ccctcnsucenagutucneentansdaance 4,187 0 0 
Klip, Brothers... cccnssisvecescsccstr 4,075 0 0 

PAIININ 522 -n cues yahscesncecousonareaen 00 
Henshaw (accepted) ..........000+ 3,910 0 0 
ONO isis cstinesnssesteiogaiaibans 883 0 0 
We BS nepisesinusieeiants 3,8 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan .............00008 3,850 0 0 
BOR BB Dei isicsccsncoserinsnenentiaves 3,661 0 0 


*,* An erroneous statement of the selected tender was 
sent us last week and published. If we did not believe it 
was sent through misconception, we should state whence 
it came,—Ep. 





For building the Falkland Tavern, Kentish Town, for 
Mr. G, E. Watson. ,Mr. J. Pennington, architect :— 


Hoare & Postlethwaite ............ £1,795 0 0 
Manley & Rogers............ccssesses 1,699 0 0 
DURE iii ichccdssetgiventhecbeleontnens 1,675 0 0 
AGED icinccsonsevteenianerisdaarinnes 1,641 0 0 
Langmead & Way  .........s00ccceee 1,623 0 0 
Mann (accepted) ................00008 1,575 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence at Barking, Essex, 
for Mr. Fill. Mr. J. W. Dennison, architect :-— 


MRRTUD: * vevesinicschesotnninsesioarigenanel £819 10 O 
DOGO sy Siccsecishssssiics.stengtnicbeaanbaes 815 0 0 
ROIS: ow icevinnrixrebisnoninidiaadnadieds 755 0 0 
Withers (accepted).............ccc00000 720 0 0 





For the erection of a store for the Submarine Telegraph 
Company, Dover. Mr. Rowland Rees, jun., architect :— 






Hearn & Godden .......cccccsvcccesens 1,083 15 0 
Tunbridge ..... 1,025 0 0 
Fagg.... 91619 0 
Adcock . 860 9 0 
Matthews ,. 819 0 0 
Stiff & Co. é 845 0 0 
Richardson (accepted) 815 0 0 





For rebuilding the Donegal, Dover, for Mr. Alfred 
—— ae Rowlend Rees, jun, architect :— 
Adcoc 


Wiperdbes Revesihccbgacbeniebeiindl £536 0 0 
BRR RTIAGS ovcescnsnstiseniocnsoncenentnnest 619 10 0 
SPIER: sxsnsievichapacithieevenseiitisapehaenceh 61317 0 
WOMENS” ncpsecunluinctesnseticseodorenteraes 602 3 4 
PUDE .cd inser sbctenely ceishusitbevestsibbaid 498 0 0 
Matthews (accepted) ............000000 462 0 0 





For altering the Saracen’s Head Inn, Dover, for Messrs. 
Holmes & Style. Mr, Rowland Rees, jan., architect :— 
ME WOOO ssi ccricnispsdesenincsadioncaciel £292 0 0 





For a new infirmary in connexion with the Newport 
Workhouse. Mr, A, O. Watkins, architect :— 


W. & T. Swayne (accepted)......... £920 0 0 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. M. W. (sball receive proof).—- W. RB. (shall appear). —T. B, (no 
opportunity afforded).— Passenger (next week).— A isque labore nihil 
(next week).—E. W. T.—(next week). — Judge Jeffreys (uext week).— 
W. D.S, (write to publishers), — F. M. 8. (too wide a question. Tell 
an architect the amount available, and let design be made in accord. 
ance).—A, & K. (we cannot “correct ” comments we believe to be 
correct alrea*y).—C. H. (write to 9, Conduit-street, for “ form”) — 
H. 8.—A. 0, W.—W. A. — RB. D.— J, P.—E. & 8on.—W. T—0. & V.~ 
D. W. B.—J. T.—J, W. D.—R. B., jun.—H. F,—The Rev. D. V.—P. w, 
—C. H. LW.—H. C.—L.—J, G.W.—8.—E. T. 1.—J. N.—H. H.—M.T, 
—R. & R—T. L. D.—H,. 8. 8—L. T. C—F.&4J3.—F. 8. W.—a. BR 
F. W. A.—T. A.—F. L.—A. B.—T. G.—W. B.—W. H.—G. & B. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, reste, of course, with the authors, 





Adwertisements cannot be received for the current 

week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ont- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office im reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Corigs ONLY should be sent. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
NOW READY. The TWENTY-FOURTH 
VOLUME of “ THE BUILDER” (bound), for the 
year 1866, Price One Guinea. 
CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price 
Two Shillings and Ninepence. 
COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, Gratis. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES will be bound on 
being sent to the Office, at aw cost of Three 
Shillings and Siwpence each. 





| ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to cle , architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells, A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 83 & 84, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 
Established 1749. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ESTIMONIALS, REPORTS, and every 
description of PRINTING, executed in the best manner, with 
berg lity, and at moderate charges.—WYMAN & 


r Y 2 - a a 
SUNS, Oriental, Classical, Fine-Art, and General Printers, 7475, 
Great Qucen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 














———_, 


CIENTIFIC BOOKS, published by 
ATCHLEY & CO. 106, Great Russell-sireet, Bedford-squats, 
©, on ENGINEERING, ARCHITRCTU KE, SURVEYING, MILE 
TARY, CIVIL, and MECHANICAL BUILDING, MONU oad 
ECOKATION. A new Listsent free. If amount of books remitted, 


ad 











NEW EDITION BY MR. WYATT PAPWORTH. th 
On TUESDAY NEXT, the 2th instant, will be Published, the Fi 
Kdition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 52s. 64. cloth. ‘cal 
WILT’S AKCHITECTURE, Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical ; illustrated with more than 
Eleven Hundred Bogravings on Wood. Kevised, with alterations 
and Considerable Additions, by WYAIT PArWORTH, Fellow 
the Royal Lustitute of British Arch Additionall rer) 
with nearly Four Hundred Engravings on Wood, by 0. Jewitt; 
more than One Hundred other Woodcuts. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


Now 


HE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE, for 


Farmers, Gardeners, Sailors, &c. Six copies sent free by 
on receipt of Iwo Penny stamps. 
Address, T, ROBEKTS & Ou. 8, Crane court, Fleet-street, London. 


E MONEYS of all NATIONS, with 
copies sent free 

















Infectious Wards. 
Francis cccccscoccseses PE ena ee £1,030 
Whitaker ............ oS pepsi ate 1, 
Williams ............ DPS ssiticicteses + 1,000 
Richards .,.,......... y Wilesiseseceian . 881 
Griffiths & Thomas 3,298 .,......... cores 920 
EOTERBccessetececcecs UfOOO ereves seb seccee 823 


Address, T, KUBERTS & CU, 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. 
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